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Old Ghosts at Home 


by John Murray 


Characters 
Horace PENNYWHISTLE, a _ bustling, 
middle-aged ghost 
PRUDENCE PENNYWHISTLE, his whim- 
sical, flighty wife — another ghost 
AGnes TREvVoRs, an attractive girl of 
twenty who inherits a fortune 
Jim BREwstTER, her suitor 
Mrs. Winston, Agnes’ aunt 
Eppig WINstTon, her nineteen-year-old 
son 
FLossig, a housekeeper 
Joun Seymour, the family lawyer 
Miss Henrietta PLIMPTON, a sweet, 
old lady who has recently joined 
the family of ghosts 
TIME: Afternoon. 
SetTtrinG: Miss Piimpron’s living room. 
At Ruse: Stage is deserted. Presently, 
slow, scuffling footsteps are heard 
offstage. The footsteps are punctuated 
by the relentless sound of dragging 
chains. The clatter of the ghostly 
chains increases in volume. Suddenly 


a soul-chilling laugh penetrates the 
set. Horack PENNYWHISTLE and 
his wife, PRUDENCE, enter center. The 
PENNYWHISTLES are a substantial, 
middle-aged couple. Horace re- 
sembles a minor banking executive 
who might live on the next block. 
PRUDENCE is a fitting complement to 
the blustering Horace. She wears a 
whimsical smile which goes quite well 
with the ridiculous hat perched on her 
head. The PENNYWHISTLES carry 
suitcases. Around his waist Horace 
wears a chain which extends several 
feet behind him. They deposit the 
suitcases on the floor as PRUDENCE 
casts a disparaging glance at Horace. 

Prupence: Horace Pennywhistle! I 
wish you wouldn’t laugh like that. 
It’s bad for my nerves! 

Horace (Bellowing): I like to laugh. 
Ghosts are always supposed to laugh. 
(He opens his mouth as though pre- 
paring to laugh, but PruDENCE’s look 





grows more disapproving.) Oh, all 
right, Prudence. I won’t laugh 
again. (Sighs) It’s a fine kettle of 
fish when a ghost can’t laugh in his 
own house. 

PrupEnce: I wish you wouldn’t refer 
to us as “ghosts.” It’s demoralizing. 

Horace: What would you like to be 
called? 

PrupENcE (Meditating): Well, I think 
that “disembodied spirits” 
refined sound. 
head with hand.) 

Horace: I give up! (Tugs at the collar 
of his shirt) Confound that Paradise 
Laundry! I told them not to starch 
my collars! They’ll have to do some- 

Why, I 
had to stop wearing my long white 
sheet because the laundry used too 
much starch. 

Prupence: And good riddance! (Points 
to chain) Gracious, you’re not mod- 


has a 
(Horace slaps fore- 


thing about that service. 


ern at all. I wish you’d stop wearing 
that silly looking thing. (Horace 
loosens his chain and it falls to the 
floor. 


Horace: Ghosts have been wearing 


He rubs his waist vigorously.) 


that “silly” thing for centuries! 
PrupENcE: There you go again. Really, 
Horace, it’s most disconcerting! 
Why, I don’t feel a bit different 
than I did five years ago when we — 
well when we were taken 
oh, you know what I mean. (Horace 
nods.) It’s not so bad. Being like 
this, 1 mean. (He nods again.) Oh, 
it’s so good to be home! 


Horace: That’s the most sensible thing 
you’ve said all day! 
Prudence, wild horses won’t be able 


I tell you, 


to drag me out of this house again. 
Prupence: Agreed! I’m so sorry that 


I insisted upon that European va- 
cation. 

Horace: Fine vacation! I can’t under- 
stand why European ghosts insist 
upon haunting crumbling castles and 
desolate ruins. Now give me a nice 
place like this every time. No cob- 
webs — no muss! Yes, it’s great to 
be back! 

PRUDENCE (Nodding): Did you notice 
the ridiculous styles of those Euro- 
pean ghosts? Why, those poor dears 
don’t have a thing to wear. Thank 
goodness I’m modern. 

Horace: I don’t think that hat does 
very much for you. 

PrupeEncE: I think it’s chic! I couldn’t 
leave that darling Paris milliner’s 
without picking it up. 

Horace: Yes, and you caused quite a 
sensation. I wish you’d remember 
that no one else can see us. No one 
living, I mean. 

PRUDENCE: This invisibility is rather 
distressing. 

Horace: When that hat floated out 
of the store and down the street, 
several people fainted. You must 
be more careful, Prudence. 

PruDENCE: I promise, dear. (Glancing 
around) I wonder where Miss Plimp- 
ton is. 

Horace: Probably out for a walk. 

PRUDENCE: Nonsense, she hates exer- 
cise. She never leaves the house. 
(Suddenly) Oh, I hope she’s not ill. 

Horace: What made you say that? 

PrupENce: Nothing, but I wouldn’t 
want anything to happen to her. 
She’s such a nice old lady. I’m 
terribly glad she decided to buy 
our house. 

Horace: That goes for me, too. She’s 





kept the old homestead in pretty 
good condition. I don’t like strangers 
rummaging through my house. Mrs. 
Plimpton didn’t seem to mind when 
we decided to stay right in our old 
house and haunt it. 

PRUDENCE (Offended): I do not haunt 
houses! 

Horace: You have to admit that it’s 
pretty uncomfortable with two 
ghosts around. (Picks up suitcases) 
I’d better take these things up- 
stairs. Which bedroom shall we use? 

PruDENCE: It doesn’t matter. That’s 
one nice thing about being a spirit. 
One can fit in almost any place. 
(Pointing) And please take that 
ridiculous chain with you. (Re- 
moves hat) You might take this, too. 
(He gathers articles and prepares to 
leave. PRUDENCE strolls to table down 
center and casually picks up news- 
paper. She scans the front page.) 
Horace, come here quickly! 

Horace (Returning): What’s up? 

PRUDENCE: Read this. (Shoves paper 
under his nose) 

Horace (Reading): “The last will and 
testament of Henrietta Plimpton will 
be read in the presence of her re- 
maining relatives at the Plimpton 
house on July 11th. The reading 
will be conducted by John Seymour, 
family lawyer and executor of the 
estate. Miss Plimpton died last 
month as the result of a fall.’’ (Stops 
reading) Miss Plimpton — dead! 

PrupEeNce: The poor thing! (Places 
paper on table) What are we going 
to do? 

Horace: There’s not very much we 
ean do. 


PruDENCE: But our house! I’m sure 


that some nasty relative will inherit 
it and rearrange my lovely things. 
Why haven’t 


And Miss Plimpton. 
we met her? 

Horace (Shrugging): I don’t know. 
She might have gone to — 

PrupDENCE: Horace! 

Horace (Jnsistently): To visit some 
dear, departed relatives. How 
should I know? 

PrupEnce: This is no time for levity. 
(Suddenly) The will! (Glances at 
newspaper) They’re reading the will 
on the 1lth. Today is the 11th! 
Oh, goodness! Those relatives will 
be here soon! (Touches head) My 
hair’s a fright! 

Horace (Patiently): I wish you’d re- 
member that no one can see you. 

PrupENce: Never mind. A woman 
likes to fuss about her hair, whether 
anyone can see her or not! 

Horace (Sighing): Well, I wish you’d 
decide what we’re going to do. This 
stuff is heavy. Brother, it must be 
one hundred in the shade. It’s too 
hot today — even for a ghost! 

PRUDENCE (Quickly): Take the things 
upstairs. I’ll see you later. (HorAcE 
shakes head wearily and exits center. 
PRUDENCE sits on sofa downstage. 
She is lost in deep thought. Muffled 
voices are heard offstage. FLosste, 
an elderly housekeeper, and JOHN 
Seymour, a personable man in his 
middle thirties, enter center. JOHN 
carries a brief case which he places 
on table. Fuosste dabs at her eyes 
with a corner of her apron.) 

Seymour: Don’t take on so, Flossie. 
Everyone knows it wasn’t your 
fault. 


F.Losste: Poor Miss Henrietta. I — 





I’ve been her housekeeper for years. 
I don’t know what I’m going to do 
without her. (Calmly) You can wait 
here for the others, Mr. Seymour. 
I’ll show them in when they get 
here. (FLossie turns, preparing to 
leave. PRUDENCE watches the events 
in rapt attention. F.osste and 
SEYMOUR are unaware of her presence) 

Seymour: Don’t go, Flossie. I came 
a little early because I wanted to 
talk to you. 

Fiosste: Yes, Mr. Seymour? 

Seymour: Here, sit with me. (They sit 
on sofa. PRUDENCE sfill remains at 
the extreme end of the sofa.) I'd like 
to talk to you about Miss Plimpton’s 
will. 

Fiossie (Nodding): I witnessed the 
will for you. 

Seymour: Yes, you witnessed it. 
Doctor Jackson, Miss Plimpton’s 
physician, was the second witness. 

F.osste: That’s all I know. 

Seymour: About the will — did you 
ever discuss it with anyone? 

FLossre: Oh, no, Mr. Seymour! 

Seymour: Are you sure? 

FLossiE: Yes, yes, of course! You told 
me that a will must be held as a 
strict secret. 

Seymour: Very good, Flossie. I knew 
that I could rely on you. (His face 
sobers.) But I can’t understand it. 

FLossie: Is anything wrong with the 
will? 

Seymour: No, but — Flossie, I know 
that I can trust you. I think that 
someone else knows about Miss 
Plimpton’s will! 

Fiossre: Oh, no! I swear that I didn’t 
tell anyone. 

Seymour (Nodding): Yes, I know 


that. And I’m sure that it wasn’t 
Doctor Jackson. He doesn’t stand 
to profit by the will. You see, shortly 
after Miss Plimpton’s death, some- 
one broke into my office! 

Fosse: A burglar? 

Seymour: I’d like to believe that, but 
nothing was taken. The safe was 
jimmied and the contents were 
thrown around the room. Nothing 
was missing. 

Fiosste: Well, then — 

Seymour: The strongbox in which I 
kept Miss Plimpton’s will and her 
personal papers was smashed. Yes, 
I’m sure that whoever ransacked my 
office wanted to know about the will. 

FLosste: Why? 

Seymour: That’s hard to answer. 
Everyone concerned will hear about 
the will this afternoon. Unless — 

FLossiE: Yes, sir? 

Seymour: Unless someone wanted to 
know before today who benefited by 
the will! 

FLossie: I can’t understand that. 
Miss Agnes receives the bulk of the 
estate. (Covers mouth quickly) I 
shouldn’t have said that. 

Seymour: It’s all right. No one heard 
you. (PRUDENCE clucks indignanlly.) 

PrupENcE: I heard it, didn’t I? 

Sermour: If anything happens to 
Miss Agnes, the estate will pass to 
Miss Plimpton’s sister, Mrs. Win- 
ston. 

Fiosste: Mrs. Winston was always a 
high-minded woman, if you ask me. 
And that spoiled son of hers! 

Seymour: Eddie? 

Fvosste: If he were my son, I’d warm 
him good. He’s a spoiled brat! 





Seymour: Yes, Eddie’s not a bit like 
his cousin Agnes. 

F.ossiE: Bless her heart! She was al- 
ways so kind to Miss Plimpton. 
Seymour: Well, as I said, if anything 
happens to Miss Agnes, then Mrs. 
Winston will inherit the estate. It’s 
a very large estate — large enough to 

entice anyone to — 

FiosstE (Quickly): Do you think that 
Mrs. Winston would do anything to 
harm Agnes? Why, she’s her niece. 

Seymour: I don’t know, Flossie. I 
don’t want to make any wild guesses, 
but there’s one thing I know. 

FLosste: Yes? 

Seymour: We must watch Miss Agnes 
while she’s in this house. We must 
see that nothing happens to her. 

FLossteE: Yes, sir! 

Seymour: I can’t go to the police be- 
cause I have nothing to support my 
claim. (Rising) I’m depending on 
you, Flossie. 

FLosst£ (Rising): I won’t let anything 
happen to the dear child. You can 
count on me! 

Seymour (Smiling): That’s good. 
(Glances around) Oh, it’s hot today! 

F.osst£: I have a nice pitcher of lemon- 
ade in the kitchen. I made it just 
as you like it. 

Seymour: Lead me to the kitchen. 
Flossie, if I ever get tired of being a 
bachelor, I’m going to look for some- 
one like you. . 

Fiosste (Flustered): Why, Mr. Sey- 
mour! (They exit left. PRuDENCE 
rises, shakes her head with frustration. 
Horace enters, pipe clamped in his 
teeth. PRUDENCE lunges at him ex- 
citedly, and he almost swallows the 


pipe.) 


Horace (Sputtering): What are you 
trying to do — make me swallow my 
pipe? (Takes pipe out of mouth) 
You’ll be the death of me yet. 

PrupENCcE: Don’t be facetious, Hor- 
ace! Listen to me! Miss Plimpton 
left all her money to her niece, 
Agnes. You remember her. 

Horace (Nodding): That nice looking 
kid? (PRUDENCE nods.) 

PRUDENCE: Well, someone broke into 
lawyer Seymour’s office and read the 
will. Now, someone might try to kill 
Agnes to get control of the estate. 

Horace: Hold on! You’re racing like 
a steam engine! 

PrupENcE: I know what I’m talking 
about. 

Horace: You have a way of finding 
out things that’s amazing — even 
for a ghost! 

PrupDENCcE: There isn’t time to argue 
with you now. Thank heavens 
we’re home! 

Horace: What do we have to do with 
it? 

PrupENcE: We're going to protect 
Agnes, of course. 

Horace (Waving hand): Wait a min- 
ute! You’re not going to involve me 
in any skulduggery with mortals. 

Piva ENcE (/nsistently): We must pro- 
tect Agnes. If she — if she becomes 
one of us, then Mrs. Winston gets 
the money. 

Horace (Solemnly): She’s a pompous, 
old windbag. She and that preco- 
cious son of hers make me tired! 
But there’s nothing I can do! 

PrupENce: It’s our duty to protect 
Agnes. 

Horace: I have my own problems. I 
just want to sit and relax. 





PRUDENCE: You’re impossible! Why, 
you’re just like your grandfather. 

Horace: Be quiet! He’ll hear you! 

PrupENCE: I don’t care. I’m not going 
to stand here and see someone try 
to kill that girl. 

Horace: What an imagination! 

PRUDENCE: Imagination, indeed! Why 
do you think someone broke into 
lawyer Seymour’s office? 

Horace: Maybe he needed a four- 
cent stamp. 

PrupDENCE (Frostily): I do not appre- 
ciate your humor. When Agnes gets 
here, I’m not going to let her out of 
my sight. I don’t care whether you 
help me or not. 

Horace (Resignedly): All right. I'll 
help you. 

Prupence: Dear Horace! I knew that 
I could rely on you. 

Horace (Helplessly): Why do I listen 
to you? Why, five years ago when 
we were driving from Aunt Imo- 
gene’s place, you said, (Mimics 
PruDENCE’s voice) “Take the left 
turn, Horace.’”’ Now, I know that I 
should have taken the right turn. 
But you said (Mimics PrupENCE 
again), “Please take the left turn, 
Horace.” (Pause) We took the left 
turn. 

Prupence: That’s right. Blame me 
for everything. How did I know 
that the bridge at the left turn had 
been washed out? 

Horace: We landed at the bottom of a 
fifty-foot gully. Look at me now! 
(Waves helplessly) 

PrupENcE: You never looked better 
in your life. Quick, we must plan an 
attack! 

Horace: An attack? 


PrupEnce: Of course. Agnes is not to 
eat anything or drink anything in 
this house. If anyone gets too close 
to her, I’ll have methods of dealing 
with him. (Smiles) A spirit has 
some advantages, at that! (Doorbell 
rings offstage) The relatives are here! 

Horace: Let them in. 

PruDENCE: Don’t be ridiculous! I’m 
sure that they’d be a little surprised 
if the front door opened and they 
found no one there! And put that 
silly pipe away. It looks rather 
ridiculous floating in air. (Horace 
puts pipe in trousers pocket. Glares 
coldly at PRUDENCE. ) 

Horace: One of these days — (F.Los- 
SIE enters center escorting AGNES 
Trevors, Jim Brewster, and Mrs. 
Winston. AGNES and JIM are an 
attractive couple in their early twenties. 
Jim and Mrs. WINSTON register con- 
cern about AGNES’ welfare.) 

Mrs. Winston: You poor dear! It 
must have been a terrible experience. 

Aanes (Shakily): I’m all right now, 
Aunt Helen. Really, you must for- 
give me. The accident almost made 
me forget my manners. 

PrupeENcE (70 Horace): An accident! 
Did you hear that? She — she had 
an accident! 

Horace: Be quiet! 

AaNnEs: Jim, this is Helen Winston, my 
aunt. (Turning) Aunt Helen, I’d 
like you to meet Jim Brewster, my 
fiancé. (Greetings are exchanged.) 
Where’s Cousin Eddie, Aunt Helen? 

Mrs. Winston: Oh, that boy of mine! 
You know how impetuous nineteen- 
year-olds are. He insisted upon 
driving over here himself. He'll be 
here shortly. (Glances at Jim) Your 





fiancé? How nice! I hope you'll be 
happy. Very happy, indeed! 
FossiE: I'll get some lemonade and 
tell Mr. Seymour that you’re here. 
Mrs. Winston: Did John get here 
already? 
F.osste: He’s in the kitchen, ma’am. 
Mrs. Winston: I’li see him later. 
(FLosste exits left. Mrs. Winston 
turns solicitously to AGNES.) You 
must tell us what happened. 
AGNnegs: I’d rather not talk about it. 
Mrs. Winston: But you must! If 
there’s a dangerous driver loose, we 
should report it to the authorities. 
Jim: I'd like to kick myself. I was in 
the car and I guess that I must have 
dozed. 


AGNEs: It’s all right, Jim. (To Mrs. 


Wrxston) Jim worked last night. 
He was sleeping — when it hap- 
pened! 


PruDENCE (Defiantly): An accident! 
She had an auto accident! 

Horace: Women shouldn’t drive cars! 
(PRUDENCE glowers.) 

AGneEs: I was driving along the Cliff 
Road when suddenly another car 
drew up beside me. I couldn’t see 
very well because the driver of the 
car wore some kind of scarf bundled 
around his head. He cut over and 
tried to force my car over the cliff. It 
was terrible! I must have screamed 
and Jim woke up. The other car 
pulled away and passed us. 

Mrs. Winston: How terrible! Why, I 
must have been only a mile or two 
behind you in my car at the time. 

Jim: Try to remember, Agnes. Did 
you recognize the driver? 

Aangs: No, I was too frightened. I 
kept watching his car. It was a man, 


I think. He was driving some kind 
of European car — an English model, 
I believe. 

Jim: If I get my hands on him, I’ll — 

AaNEs: Please don’t talk about it any 
more. Let’s go into the kitchen. I’d 
like some lemonade. I’m so tired. 

Jim: Of course! (Turning) Are you 
coming, Mrs. Winston? 

Mrs. Winston (Lost in thought): In a 
minute. (AGNes and Jim exit left. 
Mrs. WINsToN continues to medi- 
tate.) An accident —I wonder — 
(She shakes her head and exits left.) 

PRUDENCE (Stepping forward): Now, 
maybe you'll believe me, Horace. 

Horace (Musing): Maybe somebody 
is trying to make Agnes one of us. 
But who? 

PrupEeNnce: Mrs. Winston, of course! 
Didn’t she say she was behind them 
at the time of the accident? 

Horace: But Agnes said she thought 
a man was driving the car. 

PrupENCE: Don’t be obtuse! Agnes 
couldn’t recognize the driver. He 
or she — wore a searf around his or 
her — head. A foreign car. Now, 
all we have to do is find someone 
who drives a car like that. 

Horace: Oh, that’ll be easy. I’m sure 
that there aren’t more than two or 
three million in this country! 

PrupENcE: Why must you be so diffi- 
cult? Agnes is in grave danger and 
I’m going to — (Pause) Oh! 

Horace: What’s the matter with you? 

PrupENCE: Lemonade! 

Horace: Is the heat too much for you? 

PrupENCE: Lemonade! Agnes went 
out there for lemonade! (Points left) 
Someone might try to poison her! 
(Tugs at his arm) We haven’t a 





moment to lose! (zits left. Pres- 
ently, commotion is heard offstage, 
punctuated by Mrs. Wrinston’s short 
scream. Mrs. Winston, AGNES, 
Jim and Seymour enter left. Mrs. 
Winston dabs at her dress with a 
napkin.) 

Acnes: I’m terribly sorry, Aunt Helen. 
I — I don’t know what happened to 
me. 

Mrs. Winston (Jmpatiently): It’s all 
right. An accident, of course. The 
lemonade won’t hurt my dress. 
(Horace and PruDENCE enter left 
and take inconspicuous places up- 
stage. PRUDENCE rubs her hands to- 
gether with satisfaction.) 

Aanes: As I lifted the glass of lemon- 
ade, something brushed up against 
my arm. I don’t know what it was. 
I’m frightened! 

Jim (Softly): You had a tough day. 

Aanes: What’s happening to me, Jim? 

Jim: The car business — everything — 
it’s been too much for you. 

Mrs. Winston: Well, I’d better clean 


this dress. You will try to be more 
careful, Agnes. 


I’m a little worried 
about you. (70 Swymour) Are you 
coming, John? (Nods significantly) 
I’m sure the lovebirds would like to 
be alone. 

Seymour: Yes, Helen. There are some 
things I’d like to discuss with you. 
(To Jim and AGNes) Keep out of 
trouble, kids. We’ll get down to the 
will little while. 
(SeYMouR and Mrs. WINSTON exit 
center. ) 

Aanes (Worried): Aunt Helen 
that she was worried about 
What did she mean? 

Jim: Well, she knows that you’ve been 


business in a 


said 
me. 


through a lot. Aunt Henrietta’s 
death and all. 

AGnes: Do you think that someone 
tried to kill me? 

Jim: I don’t know. 

AGNEs: But why would they? 

Jim: Well, chances are that you'll be 
a very wealthy girl after this after- 
noon. (Slowly) Some people would 
do anything for money. 

AGNES (Quickly): Yes? 

Jim: Forget it. I shouldn’t have said 
that. 

AGNgEs: You are worried about me, 
Jim. You haven’t left me alone since 
we entered this house. 

Jim (Concerned): I don’t know how to 
put it, Agnes. (Shoves hands into 
pockets and paces stage) Look — 
your relatives, anyone in this house, 
can profit if anything happens to 
you. Take the housekeeper, for 
instance. 

AGNgEs: Flossie? Why, she was with 
Aunt Henrietta for years, 

Jim: Exactly! Do you think that she’d 
like you to get everything? Maybe 
she wouldn’t be so sweet if she could 
receive your share of the estate. 

AGNEs: I never thought of that. 

Jim: What about that lawyer? You 
told me that he was an old friend of 
your aunt’s. Well, he seemed pretty 
friendly with your Aunt Helen, too. 
If he could get the estate awarded to 
her as surviving relative — (AGNES 
shakes her head violently and presses 
her hands against her temples.) 

AGNEs: Please, Jim. I don’t want to 
talk about it. 

Jim: Can’t you realize that I’m show- 
ing you that anyone might wish you 
out of the way? (Takes her in his 





arms) That’s why I’m sticking close 
to you. 

AGNEs: I’m so afraid. 

Jim: Everything’s going to be all right. 
I’ll see to that. (Epp1z WINsTON, a 
good-looking youth of nineteen, enters 
center unobserved. He is dressed in a 
short-sleeved sport shirt and casual 
slacks. As AGNES and Jim turn to 
exit, they confront him suddenly. 
AGNES gives a gasp of surprise.) 

AGNES: Cousin Eddie! 

Eppte: Hello, Agnes. 
doing? 

AGNES (Gesturing): Jim, this is my 
cousin, Eddie, Aunt Helen’s son. 
(Greetings are exchanged.) 

Eppre: I hope you’re going to like our 
little family, Jim. We’re a pleasant 
lot. (To AGNngs) It’s good to see 
you again. Boy, am I bushed! It’s 
getting hotter every minute and my 
car would break down as I reached 
town. I had to leave the buggy in 
the village garage and hike out to 
the house. 

AGNEs: That’s a shame. 
have called us. 

Eppie: That’s all right. I needed the 
exercise. (Touches right arm tenderly) 
Ouch! 

AGNEs: What’s the matter? 

Eppie: A bad case of sunburn, I guess. 
I’m one of those guys who drive 
with one hand on the steering wheel 
and the other hanging out the car 
window. Serves me right. 

Jim (Grinning): I'll agree. I don’t like 
one-armed drivers. 

Eppie (Stretching): Well, I’m getting 
upstairs. I suppose I'll have my old 
room. (Zo Jim) It’s the worst one 
in the house. Aunt Henrietta al- 


How aré you 


You should 


ways reserved it for me. (Soberly) 
The will. Has it been read yet? 

AaNEs (Shaking head): In a little while. 

Eppre: That’s good. (Turning) Well, 
I’ll see you kids later. (Exits center) 

Jim: He seems like a nice guy. 

AGNEs: Eddie? He’s a little reckless 
at times. Aunt Helen has spoiled 
him terribly. 

Jim: Anyway, I’m meeting all my in- 
tended in-laws today. 

AGNEs: Do you still want to marry 
me? 

Jim: I won’t take “no” for an answer. 
Come on, let’s get upstairs before 
all your relatives take the best 
rooms for themselves. (Exit center. 
Horace and PRUDENCE step for- 
ward.) 

Horace: One big, happy family! 

Prupence: Happy, indeed! Thank 
goodness I was able to prevent 
Agnes from drinking any of the 
lemonade. 

Horace: You practically drowned 
Mrs. Winston. Anyway, the lemon- 
ade looked all right to me. I still 
think you’re imagining things. 

PrupENceE: Personally, I don’t care 
what you think. I’m sure that the 
intended murderer is in this house! 

Horace: Fiddlesticks! You’re not sure 
that anyone tried to kill Agnes. 
Take the accident. Why, it might 
have been a Sunday driver! 

PrupDENCE: This is Wednesday — and 
it’s not a coincidence! I know it. 
We’re dealing with a ruthless person 
who will stop at nothing to get 
Agnes out of the way. I’m going to 
make him show his hand! 

Horace: So? How are you going to do 
that? 





PrupEnce: I — I don’t know. (Glances 
around room) There must be some- 
thing! (PrupENCE sees lawyer’s 


briefcase on table.) The will! That’s — 


it! 

Horace: What are you talking about? 

PrupDENCE: Lawyer Seymour is here to 
read the will. Where would he keep 
it? (Pointing) I’m sure that the will 
is in his briefcase. (Crosses to table 
and quickly opens briefcase. She 
examines several documents and fi- 
nally waves one triumphantly.) Yes, 
this is Miss Plimpton’s will! 

Horace: You can’t fool around with a 
legal document. It’s a_ federal 
offense. 

PrupDENCE: Sue me! Look, Horace. I 
had quite a flair for writing when I 
was a girl, Do you remember the 
time that I won the essay contest 
sponsored by the Junior League? 


Horace (Glumly): “The Social Life of 


the Zulu Tribesmen!” Whatever 
made you write about that subject? 

PRUDENCE: Never mind. Everyone 
thought that it was extremely well 
done. I’m going into the study. 
I’m sure that the old typewriter 
must still be there. 

Horace: Yes, but 

PRUDENCE: Quiet, Horace! There 
isn’t time. I’m going to make a few 
changes in this thing. We might see 
some very interesting developments! 

Horace: I’m sure of that! 

PrupeEnce: I'll be right back. (Sud- 
denly) And don’t let anyone touch 
the briefcase until I return. I don’t 
want anyone to that I 
changed the will. 

Horace: And how am I going to pre- 
vent anyone from touching the case? 


suspect 


PRUDENCE (Smiling): You’re a spirit. 
Use a little ingenuity! Above all, I 
don’t want lawyer Seymour to 
know that the will is missing. Keep 
him away at all costs! (She waves 
the will gaily and exits center. HORACE 
shrugs and sits on sofa.) 

Horace: The things that I do for that 
woman! (Presently, SEYMOUR enters 
center. He arranges chairs around the 
table. Horace rises. When Sey- 
MOUR’S flask is finished, he picks up 
briefcase and prepares to open it. 
Horace snaps to attention. He paces 
impatiently, hammering at his head 
with his fist. He realizes that he must 
find a way to deter Stymour from 
opening the briefcase. Horace’s face 
suddenly brightens as he steps behind 
Sermour. He flicks Seymour’s left 
ear lightly with his finger. SEYMOUR 
places briefcase on table and rubs his 
ear, as though warding off an itmagin- 
ary insect. Horace flicks SeyMour’s 
right ear. Seymour repeats the rub- 
bing procedure and searches the air for 
the insect. Horace reaches forward 
and rubs Seymour lightly on the nose. 
Finally, Seymour is preoccupied 
with rubbing his ears and nose and 
searching for the unseen insect. The 
briefcase is forgotten. Still searching 
the air, Seymour sits on sofa and 
produces cigarettes and lighter from 
his pocket. He puts a cigarette in his 
mouth ‘and snaps the lighter several 
times. The lighter does not respond. 
He continues to flick the lighter. 
Solicitously, Horace produces a pack- 
age of matches from his own pocket, 
strikes a match and places it on 
Sermour’s cigarette. When the 
cigarette is lighted, Seymour settles 





comfortably on the sofa and regards 
the lighter for a long moment. Sud- 
denly he rises and frowns at the 
lighter. He shoves it quickly into his 
pocket as though it is a bewitched 
thing. His fingers trace a pattern in 
the air as though he is trying to calcu- 
late how a broken lighter could pos- 
sibly light a cigarette while it was 
held several inches away from the end 
of the cigarette. He quickly snuffs out 
the cigarette in an ash tray on the 
table. Completely perplexed, he rubs 
his chin reflectively and exits left. 
Horace grins confidently as Prv- 
DENCE enters center, carrying the 
will.) 

Prupence: There! That should take 
care of everything. (Returns will to 
briefcase and snaps clasp) I changed 
one little thing. I’m anxious to 
study faces when the will is read. 
Did anyone come in while I was 
gone? 

Horace (Nodding): I had a close call. 
Lawyer Seymour’ came in for the 
briefcase and I had a pretty rough 
time. (Smiling) Poor guy! I guess 
he’s pretty mixed up right now. 

PruDENCE: Thank heavens we weren’t 
discovered. (Stamps foot angrily) 
Oh, that horrible person! 

Horace: Who? 

PRUDENCE: The one who tried to kill 
Agnes, of course! Every time I 
think of it, I see red! 

Horace: What are you talking about? 
Don’t tell me that you know who’s 
at the bottom of this thing. 

PRUDENCE (Nodding): It’s quite simple. 
It came to me while I was typing. 

Horace: But who? 

PruDENCE (Enthusiastically): Listen! 
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If you remember — (Her words are 
interrupted as AGNES, Jim, Mrs. 
Winston, Eppre and FLosste enter 
center.) Ssshhh! They’re here now. 
I'll explain everything later. (Sry- 
MOUR enters left, still swiping at 
imaginary insects.) 

Seymour (Finally composed): Thanks, 
Flossie, for calling everyone together. 
(Gesturing) If you will be seated, 
we'll get down to business. Miss 
Plimpton’s will is short and to the 
point. It won’t take long. 

Eppie (Sharply): It won’t take long to 
tell what Aunt Henrietta left me. 

Mrs. Winston: Eddie, please! 

Eppie: Sorry, Mother. (Seymour opens 
briefcase and takes out will as mem- 
bers of the cast take their respective 
places. Eppre and Mrs. Winston 
sit on chairs near table. SEYMOUR 
stands at the table and Jim and AGNES 
stand at his left. Fuosste stands re- 
spectfully up right. Horace and 
PRUDENCE are up left. SEYMOUR 
clears his throat and begins to read.) 

Seymour: I, Henrietta Plimpton, being 
of sound mind, hereby declare that 
this is my last will and testament. 
To my beloved niece, Agnes Trevors, 
for her unfailing devotion, I be- 
queath my house, furnishings, sav- 
ings accounts and dividends, and all 
my worldly possessions. (Epp1e 
stirs restlessly.) In the event of my 
niece’s death before her marriage, I 
bequeath to my sister-in-law, Helen 
Winston, nothing and the remainder 
of the estate will be distributed 
among the prescribed charities. (Sry- 
MOUR stops and stares intently at the 
will. Eppie rises angrily from the 
chair. ) 





Eppie (Exploding): Nothing! Mother 
is to receive nothing! (To Szymour) 
What are you trying to do? 

Seymour: I — I can’t understand it. 
It’s quite evident that the will has 
been changed. This clause was not 
in the original document. 

Eppie (Waving fist): You fraud! If 
anything happens to Agnes, my 
mother is to receive the estate. Oh, 
you'd like to do Mother out of the in- 
heritance. Well, I'll fix you! (Sry- 
MouUR grabs Eppie’s arms and re- 
strains him.) 

Seymour: Young man, I am aware 
that fraud has been attempted, but 
it will not affect the validity of the 
original will. You see, my office was 
looted several weeks ago, and I took 
precautions to protect the will. 

AGNEs: Your office looted? 

Seymour (Nodding): There is a photo- 
static copy of the original will, wit- 
nessed and notarized, now filed in 
the surrogate’s court. Someone in 
this house tampered with the will! 
(Everyone registers surprise.) 

PRUDENCE: Oh, this is exciting! 

Horace: If they find out that we 
changed the will, we won’t have a 
ghost of a chance. 

PrupENCcE (Brightly): Why, Horace! 
I do believe that you made a pun! 

Horace: Quiet! 

AGNEs: But who could have changed 
the will? 

Seymour: I can’t answer that, but 
whoever made the change did me a 
favor. 

Jim: A favor? (Srymour nods and 
turns to Eppir.) 

Seymour: You said that your mother 
received the entire estate in the 
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event of Agnes’ death. (Deliber- 
ately) How did you know that? 

Eppie: Well, I — I didn’t know it. 

Seymour: Oh, yes you did! You were 
ready to take exception when I men- 
tioned that your mother received 
nothing. How did you know about 
the original will? 

Eppie (Suddenly): Aunt Henrietta 
told me before she died. 

Seymour: I don’t believe that. Flossie, 
Doctor Jackson and myself were the 
only ones present when the original 
will was drawn. You weren’t a par- 
ticular favorite of your aunt’s. She 
wouldn’t have any inclination to tell 
you about the contents of the will. 

Eppie: Yes, but — 

Seymour: Someone broke into my 
office and read the will. I don’t 
know why that paragraph was 
changed or who changed it — but 
you read the original will! You 
knew that your mother would re- 
ceive the estate in the event of 
Agnes’ death. You were the person 
who ransacked my safe! (Jim strides 
forward angrily.) 

Jim: And that means that you tried to 
kill Agnes this afternoon! Oh, yes! 
You could get anything you wanted 
if your mother controlled Miss 
Plimpton’s money! 

Eppte (Smugly): Why don’t you prove 
that, wise guy? 

Mrs. Winston: Eddie, I — I can’t be- 
lieve it. Is all this true? 

Eppt& (Blustering): Lies, all lies! It’s a 
conspiracy! (Zo Srymour) You 
want me to confess to breaking into 
your office. Well, I’m not saying any- 
thing. You won’t get anything out 
of me! 





Jm (Slowly): I think we have enough 
on you to get a conviction. 

AGNES: Please, Jim. I don’t think that 
Eddie would do anything to harm 
me. 

Jim: I’m sorry, Agnes, but facts are 
facts. Someone tried to force us off 
the road. Eddie arrived a little later 
and said that he had to leave his 
car at the village garage. He had 
engine trouble. Well, I don’t be- 
lieve him. I’m going to check every 
garage in town! Eddie didn’t want 
to bring his car here because he was 
afraid that we might recognize it. 

Eppre: That’s pretty weak. I’m still 
waiting for your proof! 

Jim: I’m coming to that. 
grabs Eppie’s right arm. 
winces with pain.) 

Epp1e: My sunburn! 


(Suddenly 
EppDIE 


Jim (Nodding): You should be more 


careful when you drive. You let 
your arm rest too long out the car 
window while you were driving here. 
(Releases arm) That arm is your 
giveaway! 

PrupENcE (To Horace): Oh, Jim is a 
smart, young man. I’m going to like 
having him around the house. 

AGnes: I don’t understand you, Jim. 
Suppose Eddie got that sunburn 
while driving today. It still doesn’t 
prove that he was in that car. 

Jim: It’s very conclusive proof. 

Eppie: You’re off the beam. So I 
burned my arm! Lots of guys drive 
with their arms hanging out the car 
window. 

Jo: Look, Agnes. You saw the car. 
(She nods defensively.) What did you 
tell us about it? 

AGNEs: I don’t see the connection, Jim. 
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Jim: It’s very important. Please try to 
remember. 

Acness: Well, I think it was a foreign 
car — an English model. 

Jim (Nodding): An English car! And 
where is the steering wheel located 
on an English car? 

AaneEs (Slowly): Why — why on the 
right side! (Suppresses gasp) And 
Eddie’s right arm is burned. (Turns) 
Oh, Eddie! What does this mean? 

Eppie (Loudly): All right! So I read 
the will. Why should you get every- 
thing? Aunt Henrietta was related 
to me, too. If Mother got the estate, 
it would still be mine, in a way. 
Yes, I didn’t want you to have it. 
Yes, I tried to force you off the road. 
Yes, yes! I did it! 

Mrs. Winston: Eddie! 

Eppie (Bitterly): And no one’s going to 
stop me now! I took a chance and I 
lost, but I’m not licked yet! (Quickly 
gropes in pocket and draws out gun) 
I’m leaving now — and no one’s 
going to stop me! 

Mrs. Winston: Eddie, what’s the 
matter with you? 

Eppie (Shaking head): There’s no 
turning back now. (Moves towards 
center exit. PRUDENCE nudges Hor- 
ACE with her elbow.) 

PrupENCE: Well, don’t stand there. 
Do something! He’s getting away. 
Horace (Sighing): Remind me never 
to listen to you again. Oh, I suppose 
I must. Let me show you how I used 
to score the point-after-touchdown 

at Central High. 

PrupENcE: Heavens, is football that 
old? (Horace stands directly behind 
the retreating Eppie. With a well- 
placed kick in the seat of the trousers, 





Eppie is caught off guard. He lunges 
forward and the gun spins to the floor. 
Seymour quickly retrieves the gun 
and puts it in his pocket. He grabs 
Eppie roughly by the shirt.) 

Seymour: We’ve had enough out of 
you. Come on, we’re going to the 
sheriff’s office. And remember — I 
have the gun! 

Mrs. Winston (Soberly): I’m going 
along too, John. 

Seymour: As you wish, Helen. (Sry- 
mourn, Eppre and Mrs. WINSTON 
exit center. AGNeEs rests wearily in 
Jim’s arms.) 

Jim (Relieved): What an afternoon! 

Aanes: Eddie! Oh, I can’t believe it! 

Jr: I’m afraid it’s true. A thing like 
this is never easy to take. (Voice 
softens) But it’s all over now. You’re 
safe! (AGNes nods silently.) I’ve had 
enough to last me quite a while. I’d 
like to get out of this house. 

AGnes (Shaking head): It’s our home. 
We're going to stay here. You and 
I — and Flossie! 

FLossie: Mercy! I’ve never seen such 
goings-on! Imagine that horrible, 
young man trying to kill you! But — 
but I wonder what happened to him. 

Jim: Search me. He took off suddenly 
as though he were jet-propelled! 
(PRUDENCE gives Horace a playful 
nudge tn the ribs.) And now, Flossie, 
I'd like to get back to that lemonade. 

FLossie (Happily): It’s right out in the 
— in our kitchen! (FLosste, Jim and 
AGNES exit left. Horace and Prvu- 
DENCE step forward.) 


PRUDENCE: Well, that settles every- 
thing rather neatly. I’m so proud 


of Jim Brewster. Why, he figured 
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everything out perfectly! I knew 
it was Eddie, too. 

Horace: Is that why you changed the 
will? 

PRUDENCE: Well, I wasn’t sure at the 
time, but I wanted to see everyone’s 
reaction when it was mentioned that 
Mrs. Winston would not receive the 
estate. I felt that the person who 
knew the contents of the original 
will would show his hand. 

Horace: Well, I must admit that you 
did a pretty neat job. 

PrupeNnce: Thank you, dear. (Miss 
PuimpTon, a sweet-faced, little old 
lady, enters center. She is dressed in a 
long, white dress which fits in nicely 
with her angelic smile. She steps 
rather timidly into the room, but her 
smile broadens into a wide, pleasant 
grin as she sees Horace and Prv- 
DENCE.) 

Horace: Miss Plimpton! 

PruDENCE: Oh, my dear! This is a 
pleasure! (She embraces Miss PLimp- 
TON.) 

Miss Purmpron: Oh, hello, folks! 
Goodness, I spent an age trying to 
locate you. Fancy that I should run 
across you in my old house. 

PRUDENCE: It is our house, my dear. 
We'll be staying on for quite a while. 
But we've been terribly worried 
about you. Where have you been 
all this while? 

Miss Purmpron: Oh, you know how it 
is! Passports, fittings for robes and 
wings, meeting old friends! Good- 
ness, @ person can get complicated 
with red tape — even up there! 
(Raises eyes heavenward) 


PrupDENCE: Yes, we know! Why, for 





a time, we didn’t know whether 
Horace would make it or not! 

Miss Puimpton (Sighing): Oh, it’s so 
nice to be home. And it’s so wonder- 
ful to meet the Pennywhistles again, 
now that I’m one of you. 

PRUDENCE: Dear Miss Plimpton! 

Horace (Clapping hands together): 
This calls for a celebration. Shall I 
give one of my eerie, soul-chilling 
laughs? 

PRUDENCE: Don’t be trite, Horace. (T'o 
Miss Purwpton) He’s never taken 
this thing quite seriously. (All sit 
on sofa) No, this is going to be a 
warm homecoming. I think that we 


PRUDENCE: Horace has a terrible voice. 
He was expelled from the Angelic 
Quartet the first day. 

Horace (Defensively): How did I know 
that they didn’t sing Sweet Adeline? 

PrupDENCE: Well, his voice isn’t very 
good, but it is loud and I think that 
we should let him take the lead. 
(Miss Purmpron nods happily.) 

Horace (Singing): "Mid pleasures and 

palaces 
‘Though we may roam, 

WomeEN (Joining) : Be it ever so humble, 
There’s no place like home! 

(They smile contentedly as curtain 


should sing a little song. falls.) 


Horace: I second the motion! THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
Op Guosts at Home 


Characters: 4 male; 5 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. Horace, Jim and 
John Seymour wear business suits. Eddie 
wears a short-sleeved sport shirt and casual 
slacks. Prudence wears an attractive suit 
and a rather frivolous hat. Agnes and Mrs. 
Winston wear summer attire. Flossie 
wears a plain black dress and apron. Miss 
Plimpton wears a long white dress. 

Properties: Chains, suitcases, and pipe for 
at suitcase for Prudence; briefcase, 
newspaper, will, matches, napkin, cigarette, 
gun for Eddie. 

Setting: Miss Plimpton’s attractively fur- 
nished living room. Entrance from hall is 
located center. Another entrance to kitchen 
is found up left. A comfortable sofa and a 
table are prominently displayed down 
center. Other chairs, tables and lamps 
comprise furnishings. The room should re- 
flect a warm, homey effect. 

Lighting: No special effects. 




















Comedies and Farces 
for Teen-Agers 


by Joun Murray 


A new collection of hilarious and enter- 

one-act comedies and farces. 
Teen-agers will delight in the interest- 
ing characters, uproarious plots, and 
the wide variety of settings for these 15 
plays, which are geared to the interests 
and talents of young actors. 


Junior and Senior High 387 pgs.; $4.95 


Four-Star Radio Plays 
for Teen-Agers 


edited by A. 8. Burack 


Young actors will welcome these 12 
half-hour radio adaptations from na 
literature: Pride and Prejudice, 

Doone, Gulliver's Travels in Lilliput 
Land, Great Expectations, The Count of 
Monte Cristo, The Coming of the 
Prince, The King of the Golden River, 
The Lady of the Treasure Island, 
Huckleberry Finn, The Prince and the 
Pauper, and Around the World in 
Eighty Days. These versions retain 
the flavor of the original stories. 


Junior and Senior High 246 pgs.; $4.00 


Blue-Ribbon Plays 
for Graduation 


edited by Sytvia E. KAMERMAN 


A collection of one-act, royalty-free 
plays suitable for commencement pro- 
grams. This book contains an ex- 
citing variety of dramatic material to 
highlight graduation and promotion 
exercises. 


Junior and Senior High 203 pgs., $3.75 
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edited by A. 8. Burack 


These 15 one-act, royalty-free plays 
for all-boy casts offer a wide range of 
settings (Sherwood Forest, a modern 
newspaper office, a circus, etc.) and a 
variety of characters (cowboys, clowns, 
pirates, space men, and American teen- 
agers). Easy to produce. 
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237 pages, $3.75 


Children’s Plays from 
Favorite Stories 


edited by Sytvia E. KAMERMAN 


An anthology of 50 short plays which 
include all of the old favorites: Snow 
White, Cinderella, Red Riding Hood, 
Rapunzel, Pandora’s Box, Rumpelstilt- 
skin, etc. These adaptations from 
fables, legends, folk tales and fairy 
tales have flexible casts and require a 
minimum of scenery and costumes. 


Lower and Middle Grades 583 pgs.; $5.95 


Round-the-Year Plays 
for Children 


by Atice VERY 


Included are 35 royalty-free short 
plays for all important holidays and 
festive occasions, adaptations of folk 
tales and legends, nature plays, and 
special dramatizations for the four 
seasons of the year. Lively plots, easy 
to produce. 


Lower and Middle Grades 279 pgs., $3.75 
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The Bow-Wow Blues 


by Earl J. Dias 


Characters 


for that gang of reporters out there. 


Jack Hats, editor of the Glenvale High Jack: They’re in the file, Polly. 


School Echo 
LovuIsE JENKINS 
Potty Brown 
Miss Tutt.e, faculty advisor to the 

school newspaper 

Mr. GranHam, principal of Glenvale 
High 

CoMMANDER BriGHToN, of the U. S. 
Navy 

Jim Hout, Apprentice Seaman, U. S. 
Navy 

Time: A Saturday morning in May. 

Serrine: The headquarters of the Glen- 
vale High School Echo. 

At Rise: JAcK HALE is seated at the 
table, talking on the telephone. He 
fancies himself as a hard-boiled edi- 
tor, wears a green eye shade and has a 
pencil stuck behind his ear. 

Jack: Yes, sir. This is Jack Hale, 
editor of the Glenvale High School 
Echo ... What! ... The New York 
Times! . . . Wow! (Recovering his 
composure) Well, sure, I’d be de- 
lighted to grant an interview to your 
man. ... This morning? Well, not 
right away. You see, the big event 
takes place in just about fifteen or 
twenty minutes. ... Yes, sir! To- 
morrow afternoon at two at my 
home will be fine. Thank you. (He 
hangs up and grins broadly.) Wow! 
(Potty Brown rushes in at left and 
comes to JACK.) 

Po.t.y: Jack, I need more press releases 


} his pretty assistants 
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(PouLy goes to filing cabinet, gets the 
releases, and rushes to left where she 
collides with Louise JENKINS, who 
is entering from left.) 

Potty: Ouch! Out of my way, Louise. 
I’m a working girl. 

Loutss: It’s sheer bedlam down there. 
(PoLLY exits hurriedly. The phone 
rings.) 

Jack: Jack Hale, editor of the Glen- 
vale High School Echo speaking. 
Yes, sir. The United Press? .. . 
Why, yes, I think your man is here 
to cover the ceremonies. Tall fellow 
with a mustache? Yes, he’s here all 
right. . . . You’re welcome. (He 
hangs up.) 

Louise: Jack, where in the world is 
the bunting to decorate the plat- 
form down there? Mr. Graham is 
looking for it. 

Jack: It’s in the storeroom. 

Louse: I’ll get it. (She goes toward 
left) This is really your day. How 
does it feel to be a celebrity? 

Jack: I’m walking on air. 

Louise: I’ll bet. (She exits left as the 
phone rings.) 

Jack (Answering phone): Hello. Yes, 
this is Jack Hale. Yes, Mr. Adams. 
Thank you very much. I’m glad 
you like the preliminary outline of 
my story ... and I can’t thank you 
enough for extending the contest 
deadline for me. Yes, sir, I think 





that after the ceremony this, morn- 
ing, I’ll be able to deliver a story on 
being kind to animals that will make 
the whole country Humane Society 
conscious! Well, I know it’s a little 
early to tell whether it will win the 
prize, sir . . . but I’ll do my best! 
That five hundred dollars would cer- 
tainly be a help when I get to 
journalism school. . . . Well, thank 
you very much, sir. I expect this 
afternoon to make history for the 
Humane Society. Yes, sir. Goodbye. 
(He hangs up and begins to mark 
copy with a red pencil. POLLy enters.) 

Pouiy: That job is done. 

Jack: If the kids in this school ever 
learn to spell, I’ll collapse from the 
shock. 

Potty (Sitting down wearily): So will 
the department of English. 

Jack: It’s a good thing I’m such an 
accurate speller. 

Po.L.y: You certainly are the most avid 
member of the Jack Hale Fan Club. 

Jack (Grinning): Well, I'll tell you, 
Polly, if I don’t appreciate me, who 
will? Do you know who just called? 
Mr. Adams, the chairman of the hu- 
man interest story contest on “Be 
Kind to Animals Week.” You know, 
the contest is sponsored by the Hu- 
mane Society. Five hundred won- 
derful bucks is the first prize. He 
wanted me to know that the judges 
think my story has such excellent 
possibilities, they’ve extended their 
deadline to allow me time to get 


pictures from this morning’s cere- 


mony. I guess that means the prize 
money is practically in my pocket 
right now! 

Potiy: I wish you luck, chum. 


Jack: With five hundred dollars, I’m 
almost positive I’ll be able to go to 
journalism school next year. Any- 
way, I’ve put Glenvale High School 
on the map. I told you kids that 
what the paper needed was stories 
with heart. (Placing hand on heart) 
A good story has got to have it here. 
That’s why it was such a break for 
us when we learned about Jim Holt 
and his dog. (LovuIseE enters at left.) 

Potiy: You’re right. Today will be 
a big day for Glenvale High. 

Louise (Sitting beside Jack): Big is 
right! Just think — all that Navy 
brass from the Glenvale base will 
be out on the lawn. 

Louise: And Jim and Waldo will be 
out there for their glorious reunion. 

Jack (Proudly): Vl bet we’re the only 
high school paper that ever had one 
of its stories grabbed up by all the 
wire services and published through- 
out the nation. You see, it’s just as 
I said. A story has to have heart. 
(Picks up one of the copies of the 
paper) If I do say so myself, my 
story is a gem — a veritable gem. 

Potty: You know, Jack, the romance 
between you and yourself is one of 
the great love affairs of all time. 

Loutse: Not one of the greatest — 
the greatest. In fact, the most. 

Jack: Just listen to this deathless 
prose. And remember, if things go 
right today, it may win me five 
hundred smackers. 

Poy: Oops, here we go again. Read- 
ings by Jack Hale from his collected 
works. (As Jack begins to read his 
story aloud, both girls give huge sighs 
of boredom, as though they’ve heard 
this story a hundred times before.) 





Jack (Reading aloud): “On a small 
farm in Ludlow, Nebraska, a dog 
named Waldo sits mournfully on 
the back porch, his ears drooping, 
his eyes sad. This heart-broken 
canine, who refuses to eat or leave 
the porch, is pining away because his 
master, apprentice seaman Jim Holt, 
is stationed at Glenvale Naval Base, 
a long distance from rural Ludlow, 
Nebraska. 

“Seaman Holt enlisted two weeks 
ago in the Navy. He is undergoing 
basic training at Glenvale. We of 
the editorial staff of the Glenvale 
Echo wonder if the Navy has a heart. 
Would it not be possible for the 
Navy to fly the loyal and heart- 
broken Waldo for a reunion, no 
matter how brief, with his master? 

“Think of the joy such a reunion 
would bring to both. Waldo, de- 
lirious with happiness, would wag 
his tail in canine ecstasy, and Sea- 
man Holt would see again the faith- 
ful companion of his boyhood days. 
We are certain that Waldo would be 
able to return to Ludlow refreshed 
and inspired by his vist to Glenvale 
— secure in the knowledge that his 
beloved master is well and happy. 
(Potty and Louise recite the next 
two sentences along with Jack — the 
girls have obviously heard them many 
times.) 

“How about it, gentlemen of the 
Navy? Isn’t it time to clear the 
decks for action?” 

(Proudly) Isn’t that beautiful? 


Louise: I get the idea. 


Jack: To tell you the truth, it was only 


a chance remark that my brother 
Bob made to my father. Bob knows 
Jim, since they’re both stationed 
here. I heard Bob say that Jim had 
a dog who was pining for him. 


Loutse: And you concocted this story 


from just a chance remark? 


Jack (Breezily): Newspaperman’s li- 


cense, my dear girl. Put heart into 
a story. (Looking worried) Of course, 
I didn’t expect such prompt action 
from the Navy. But it worked out 
well. With all this publicity, my 
story has a great chance to win the 
prize. (Dramatically) And think 
what the dog has meant to human 
society! Think of those wonderful 
St. Bernards who carry little casks 
of brandy around their necks to help 
lost climbers in the Alps. Think of 
Lassie. Think of Rin-Tin-Tin. Yes, 
ladies, a dog is man’s best friend — 
loyal, understanding, often heroic, 
always there when needed. 

A dog is 
really a super animal. 


Jack: Right! But nowadays, nobody 


appreciates him! The dog is the 
underdog, so to speak! And it’s 
time something were done about it! 
That’s why the Navy showed such 
good sense when they decided to 
hold the reunion out there on the 
high school lawn. They realize 
that it’s my sterling editorial for the 
school paper that brought this im- 
portant situation into the open! 
(Miss Tutte enters from left.) 


Louise: It brings tears to these old Louise: Hi, Miss Tuttle. 
eyes. Miss Tutte: Hello, everybody. Well, 
Potty: Where did you ever hear about Jack, the great day is here. I haven’t 
Waldo anyway? known such excitement in the ten 





years I’ve been adviser for the school 
paper. 

Jack: That’s because you’ve never had 
an editor who realized that a story 
has to have heart. 

Miss Turtrie: Well, this story has 
heart all right! At least, the U. S. 
Navy seems to think so. Before the 
ceremonies, Commander Brighton is 
bringing Jim Holt up here to intro- 
duce him to you. Evidently, he 
wants Jim to meet his benefactor. 

Jack: Always glad to oblige. 

Miss Tutrte: Commander Brighton 
says that the Navy is really quite 
happy about all this. It makes for 
good public relations, he says. 

Jack: He’s right. It proves the Navy 
has a heart. Say, I’ll bet enlist- 
ments will rise after this. 

Po.iy (Sarcastically): And I suppose 
you'll be expecting the Congressional 
Medal of Honor. 

Jack: Nope, I’m not greedy. Just that 
five-hundred-dollar prize will do. 
And next year—college, here I come! 

Miss Turrie: Mr. Graham will meet 
Commander Brighton and Jim Holt. 
Incidentally, Mr. Graham is very 
pleased by all this, too. 

Jack: Well, as principal of the school, 
Mr. Graham realizes that Glenvale 
High is now familiar to the news- 
paper readers of the nation. Say, 
I’ll bet he’ll get all kinds of offers 
for jobs after this. 

Po.i.y: I suppose you’ll want a com- 
mission on his first year’s salary. 
Jack: You wound me, Polly. I’m not 

mercenary. If it weren’t that I 
needed the scholarship so badly, I’d 
do all of this for nothing but the 

glory of mankind and dogdom! 


Miss Tutte: I’m going outside to 
watch the festivities. There’s a 
large crowd already. 

Po.ty: Louise and I are going to watch 
from the window right here. 

Loutse: Right! We don’t want to be 
trampled by that mass of humanity. 

Jack: You girls lack heart. By golly, 
I’ll be down there with bells on. 

Miss Tuttrie: And I. See you later. 
(She goes to left and almost collides 
with Mr. Granam, the principal of 
the school, who is entering.) Oops, 
excuse me, Mr. Graham. I should 
have blown my horn. 

Mr. GrawamM: That’s all right, Miss 
Tuttle. I suspect that all of us are 
somewhat excited this morning. 
(Miss TuTr.e exits. Mr. GRAHAM 
comes into room, followed by Com- 
MANDER BRIGHTON, a red-faced, im- 
patient, and pompous man, and Jim 
Hout. Jack stands respectfully when 
they enter.) Jack, I want you to meet 
Commander Brighton of the U. S. 
Navy. 

Jack: How do you do, Commander 
Brighton? 

CoMMANDER (Shaking hands briskly 
and impatiently) Hello! Hello! Let’s 
get the introductions over with. 
We’ve work to do. You're the fellow 
who got this great idea? 

Jack: I’m the guilty one, sir. 

Mr. Granam: And these two young 
women are Louise Jenkins and Polly 
Brown, two of Jack’s invaluable as- 
sistant editors. 

CoMMANDER (Nodding briskly): Hello. 
(To Jack) You might as well meet 
the dog’s owner. This is Apprentice 
Seaman Jim Holt. 





Jim (Coming shyly to Jack): Hello, 
Jack. 

Jack (Shaking hands): Glad to know 
you, Jim. Have you seen Waldo yet? 

Jim (Uncomfortably): No, I haven't 
seen Waldo. 

Mr. GrawamM: But you will in just a 
few moments. I imagine you’re as 
happy as a lark about all this, Jim. 

COMMANDER (Briskly and imperiously) : 
Of course he is. But no time for 
small talk. The Navy has spent 
some money to fly that dog here — 
but we think it’ll be worth it. 

Jack: The Navy really has a heart, 
Commander. 

ComMANDER: You bet it has. Nothing 
is too good for our enlisted personnel. 
Join the Navy and get treated like 
a king. (Briskly to Jack) Remember 
that, boy, when you graduate from 
here. 

Mr. Granam: I think Jack is planning 
on attending a school of journalism, 
Commander. 

CoMMANDER (Boomingly): Splendid! 
I’ve nothing against college — I’m 
an Annapolis man myself. But after 
college, boy, keep the Navy in 
mind. We can use educated men. 

Jack: I will, sir. 

Mr. GraHaM: How does it feel, Jim, 
to know that in a short time, you’ll 
be meeting your old canine com- 
panion? 

Jim (Swallowing painfully): It — it 
makes me a bit uncomfortable, sir. 

Potty (Solicitously): Are you ill, Mr. 
Holt? 

CoMMANDER: What’s the matter, boy? 
Afraid of crowds? Buck up! Buck 


for you. Where’s your heart, boy? 
Where’s your heart? 

Jim: Well, you see, sir, Waldo is a bit 
peculiar. 

CoMMANDER: Don’t talk that way 
about a faithful animal! 

J: He’s a — 

CoMMANDER (Breaking in impatiently) : 
Seems to me we’re wasting a lot of 
time going around in circles. The 
dog is here, and you’re going to have 
the happiest reunion since Romeo 
came to see Juliet. Peculiar? Why, 
that dog was losing weight on your 
account. He wouldn’t eat. He just 
sat on that porch yearning for you. 
I tell you I was moved when I read 
that story. 

Potty (Jronically): 
didn’t it? 

CoMMANDER: You've hit the nail on 
the head, young woman. (Placing 
hand over heart) It got me right here 
— and I’m not usually a sentimental 
man. 

Jim (Still uncomfortably): I still think, 
sir, that we ought to go slowly about 
all this. 

ComMMANDER: Look boy, the Navy has 
moved heaven and earth to bring 
that pooch to your side. The least 
you can do is show some gratitude. 

Jim: Honestly, sir, everything hap- 
pened so fast that I just never had 
time to do much about it. 

ComMMANDER: You can bet your bottom 
anchor that things moved fast. 
When the Navy does a job, it does 
it rapidly and thoroughly. Remem- 
ber that. 

Jim: But, sir, I really don’t want — 


It had heart, 


up! This is a great day forthe Navy. Lovurse: I think Mr. Holt is trying to 


Why, that dog has been pining away 
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tell us something. 





Potty: And maybe we ought to listen. 

CoMMANDER: The boy is shy — that’s 
all. Now see here, boy, the Navy 
has brought that dog here, and 
you’re going to see him if we have to 
drag you down on the lawn by the 
hair of your head! 

Pouty (Helpfully): You say the dog is 
peculiar, Mr. Holt? 

Jim: He’s — not really — 

CoMMANDER (Breaking in imperiously) : 
Now tell the truth, Holt! That dog 
is no more peculiar than I am! Is he? 

Jim (Uncomfortably): Well, sir... 
since you put it that way, I’ll have 
to agree. That dog is no more 


peculiar than you are. 

CoMMANDER: Why, I got a look at 
him a few moments ago. 
as mild as milk. 

Jim (Resignedly): That’s Waldo all 


He looks 


right. 

CoMMANDER: Let me tell you some- 
thing, boy. I’ve been used to dogs 
all my life. I’ve got a wonderful 
Great Dane at home right now. I 
know how to handle my canine 
friends. I’ll have Waldo behaving 
like a well-trained midshipman. 

Jack: I’m sure everything will work 
out fine. 

Jim: Sir, it would really be better if — 

COMMANDER (Not even listening): Yes, 
sir, we’ve had enough shilly-shally- 
ing. The Navy has planned a 
sentimental reunion with your dog 
— and that’s just what we’re going 
to have. 

Jim (Gulping): I — I don’t think .. . 

COMMANDER (Angrily): I don’t care 
what you think, boy! You're going 
down on that lawn and you're 
going to see your dog — and that’s 


that. (Shaking his head) I don’t 
know why you’re so shy. When I 
was your age, I’d have jumped at a 
chance like this. 

Jim: But... 

CoMMANDER: That’s an order, boy — 
(Booming) an order! 

Jr: Yes, sir. 

Mr. GraHam: I suppose we had better 
be going down. 

Jim: I suppose so. 

CoMMANDER: Where’s your courage, 
boy? Buck up! Be a credit to the 
Navy. I know how to handle dogs. 
I’ll have him wagging his tail and 
licking the face of everybody in 
sight. 

Jack (Confidently): I’m sure you will, 
Commander. 

CoMMANDER: So — full steam ahead! 
Nice to have met all of you. 

Jack: I’ll escort you to the lawn, sir. 

ComMANDER: Good. The more the 
merrier. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Yes, we all want to be 
on hand. 

Potiy: Not us. We’re going to watch 
from the window. (COMMANDER 
BriGuTon, JaAcK, and Mr. GRAHAM 
exit left. Jim holds back, somewhat 
shyly, for a moment.) 

Jim: I — I want to thank you girls 
for trying to give me your moral 
support. 

Pouiy: We’re on your side, Mr. Holt. 
I know what it is to be shy before a 
crowd. 

Jim: I wish you’d call me Jim. 

Pouty: All right, Jim. 

Louise: And call me Louise. 

Jim: Thanks, Louise. 

Potty: And, Jim, you can call me 
Polly. After all, in this time of 





crisis, last names seem too formal. 

Jim (Shaking his head): Crisis is right. 

Potty: You have our sympathy, Jim. 

Jim: Thanks. 

Louise: Commander Brighton seems 
stubborn. 

Jim: He’s stubborn all right. And, of 
course, if he gives me an order, I 
have to obey it. 

Potty: Good old Navy discipline. 

Jim: Oh, the Navy’s all right. They 
mean well. But this all happened 
so fast. ‘ 

Potty: You can blame our live-wire 
editor, Jack, for that. He wanted 
a story with a heart. 

Louise (Grinning): And he got it. 
(COMMANDER BRIGHTON’S voice 
booms from off-stage.) 

CoMMANDER: What do you say, boy! 
Get a move on! Everybody’s wait- 
ing! 


Jim (Loudly): Yes, sir. Coming right 


away! (He goes mournfully to left 
and turns at door.) Wish me luck. 
I'll need it. 

Po.tiy: Good luck, Jim. 

Louise: And chin up! 

Jim: Thanks. (He exits slowly left.) 

Pouty: He’s cute. So shy and sensitive. 

Louise: I suppose he appeals to your 
maternal instinct. (Laughing) Well, 
I don’t blame you. If I weren’t 
going steady, I think I’d have a go 
at Jim. 

Potty: I’m not going steady, and I 
think he’s nice. 

Louise: Bully for you! (Going to 
window) Let’s begin our viewing of 
what should be the greatest spectacle 
since “Gone with the Wind” and 
“The Ten Commandments.” (POLLY 
follows her to window. Both look out.) 


Potuiy: It looks as though the whole 
town has turned out. 

Louise: I wonder if Jack can see us 
up here. 

Pouty: If he can see us! 
find him in that mob. 
Loutse: There he is — on the plat- 
form, right between Mr. Graham 
and Miss Tuttle. 

Potty: Where? Oh, that Commander 
is blocking my view. Oh, yes! Now 
I see him! 

Louise: Look over there! 
Jim! 
time. 

Pou.y: I wonder why he’s so slow and 
shy about all this. You’d think he’d 
be proud! He’s a celebrity! (Band 
music can be heard, softly, from off- 
stage.) 

LoutsE: There’s the music. I guess 
they’re ready to start the ceremony! 

Potty: Did you ever see so many 
photographers in your life? I’m glad 
we’re not there. 

Louise (Moving away from the win- 
dow): So am I! I hate speeches — 
and we'll only have to listen to 
Jack repeat everything they say 
about him anyway! 

Potty: Poor Jack! He takes himself 
so seriously! 

Louise: I suppose I sounded mean 
when I was ribbing him before. But 
you know, deep down I admire 
Jack. I think he’s really a talented 
reporter. 

Potty: So do I. I hope he wins the 
prize! (She turns to look out of win- 
dow.) 

Louise: It would mean a lot to him! 
Winning that five hundred dollars 
would really help him get to college 


I can’t even 


There’s 
But he’s certainly taking his 





next year. It would be a shame if 
anyone as intelligent as Jack couldn’t 
get a college education. 

Potty: Oh, come here, Louise! The 
Commander’s introducing Jack now. 

LouisE: Just imagine Jack Hale being 
given an opportunity to speak before 
such a large crowd! We won’t be 
able to hold him down after this! 

Pouxy: He’s speaking now. 

Louise: And probably telling them 
that a story has to have it right here. 
(She places her hand over her heart.) 

Potty (Laughing): You’re right! He 
just placed his hand over his heart. 
Now he’s shaking hands with Jim. 

Louise: Jim and his great benefactor. 
(She goes to the window to join 
POLLY.) 

Potiy: But where’s Waldo? 

Louise (Peering, then pointing): There 
he is! 

Potiy: Where? 

Louise: See him? He’s coming along 
from the back of the crowd. Over 
there! Two officers have him on a 
leash! 

Potty: Oh, yes! 
He’s some dog! 


My, look at him! 
Why, he’s pulling 
those two grown men along! 


Louise: He sees Jim! Look at him 
wag his tail! Ninety miles an hour, 
I'll bet! 

Potiy: That’s what they mean when 
they say a man’s best friend is his 
dog! 

LoutseE: Poor little puppy! He’s strain- 
ing at the leash, he’s so eager! 
Isn’t that cute? 

Potty (With a sudden change of tone): 
Straining, nothing, Louise! He’s 
positively leaping across the rows of 
seats! He’s on the platform! 


Louise: I’ve never seen a dog so 
anxious to meet his master! 

Potiy: Why look! What in the world 
is happening? Everyone’s running, 
Waldo is running... 

Louise: Things seem to be getting out 
of control! 

Potty: I don’t understand! 
confusion! 

Louise: He’s escaped his leash! What’s 
going on there? 

Potiy: There’s such a mob of people, 
I can’t see a thing! (There is a good 
deal of noise outside, the sound of a 
barking dog, and the voice of the 
COMMANDER shouting, “Get that dog 
away!’ Then COMMANDER BrIGH- 
TON rushes in at left. His uniform 
is dirty and torn. He looks out the 
door and shouts.) 

CoMMANDER: Don’t let that dog even 
get near me! Get him away! Hold 
him, now! And for the love of 
Neptune, Lieutenants Williams and 
Sikorski, take that dog and fly him 
back to Ludlow, Nebraska — by jet. 
(He limps to center.) I’ve never seen 
an animal like that in my life. He’s 
as mean as a rattlesnake. 

Potuy: That’s probably what Jim was 
trying to tell you. 

CoMMANDER: Well, he should have 
done a little more than just try to 
tell me! (The CoMMANDER sinks 
into a chair and wipes his brow. 
Miss TutrLe comes rushing in at 
left.) 

Miss Turtie (Breathlessly): Every- 
thing is ruined! That dog is in- 
credible! He’s an absolute... 
animal! 

CoMMANDER: That’s the understate- 
ment of the year. 


What 





Miss Tutte (Sinking inio chair): I 
came away before I was eaten alive. 

Potiy (Going quickly to her): Are you 
all right, Miss Tuttle? Would you 
like a glass of water? 

Miss Turrie: Thank you, Polly. I 
would. (Pouy exits left.) 

Louise: That Waldo can run like a 
deer. 

Miss TutrLe: What they need out 
there is a lion tamer — and a brave 
one. (POLLY returns with glass of 
water.) 

Po.iy: Here you are, Miss Tuttle. 

Miss Tutte (Drinks water): Thanks, 
Polly. (She places glass on table.) 
I wonder how Mr. Graham is. 

Potty: Mr. Graham? Is he ill? 

CoMMANDER: Anyone coming into 
contact with that dog is bound to be 
ill. (Rubbing his sleeve) Very ill. 

Miss Tutte: That horrible dog 
chased Mr. Graham off the platform. 
Mr. Graham escaped by jumping a 
fence! 

Loutse: Poor Mr. Graham. 

Potty (At window): The crowd has 
really broken up now. 

CoMMANDER: Can you blame them, 
with that animal leaping all over the 
place? (Mr. Grawam enters at left. 
His hand is bandaged.) 

Mr. GranaM: What a day! What a 
dog! What a fiasco! Are you all 
right, Miss Tuttle? Commander, I 
trust you’re not hurt. 

Miss Tutt ie: I’ve recovered. 
your hand? 

Mr. GraHamM: Painful, but I suspect 
I’ll live. I banged it on one of the 
fence pickets. 

CoMMANDER: You were lucky to get 
away with your life. 


How’s 


Miss Turtie: I can’t tell you how 
sorry I feel about all this. As ad- 
viser to the paper, I feel responsible. 

Mr. Grauam: Don’t blame yourself. 
Jack is the culprit if anyone is. He 
ought to have been sure of his facts 
before he wrote the story. That’s a 
basic rule of journalism. 

Miss Turt.e: In a way, I’m sorry for 
him. The bad publicity will prob- 
ably kill his chances of winning that 
prize. 

Mr. Grawam: Well, Jack will learn 
his lesson the painful way. (JAcK 
enters dejectedly at left» He is holding 
his arm.) 

ComMMANDER: Ha! 
Mister Editor! 

LoutsE: Hail the conquering hero! 

Jack: Very funny! All my hopes for 
going to college just went up in 
smoke out there. 

Potty: What’s wrong with your arm, 
Jack? 

Jack: Three guesses. 

Potty: Waldo? 

Jack (Grimacing): Waldo. When I 
tripped on the lawn, I fell on my 
arm. (Penitently) I’m sorry about all 
this, Miss Tuttle. 

Miss Turrie: I suppose everyone 
makes an occasional error in judg- 
ment. 

CoMMANDER (Exploding): An error in 
judgment! The whole U. 8S. Navy 
disgraced in the eyes of the nation, 
and she calls it an error in judgment! 

Jack: I’ll admit it was a whopper. 

CoMMANDER (Angrily): A whopper to 
end all whoppers! 

Mr. Grauam: Profit from the lesson, 
Jack. A good journalist makes sure 
of his facts before he writes a story. 


There you are, 





Louise: Even a story with a heart. 
(The CoMMANDER snorts.) 

Jack: My intentions were good. I 
thought this bit about Jim and 
Waldo was just what the doctor 
ordered. 

Mr. Grawam: You made one grave 
mistake, though. You should have 
consulted Jim first. 

Jack (Nodding dejectedly): 
should have. 

ComMANDER (Rising painfully and 
angrily): Listen, Mr. Editor, with 
your story with a heart. Do you 
realize what you’ve done today? 
Heaven only knows what the papers 
will say about me. I'll probably be 
reduced in rank. It’s lucky for you, 
young man, that you’re a civilian! 
On second thought, maybe we can 
court-martial you anyway! 

Jack: I’m sorry, sir. Genuinely sorry. 

CoMMANDER (Sarcastically): Just for- 
get what I said about your keeping 
the Navy in mind when you get out 
of school. We have enough prob- 
lems as it is. (Jim enters at left. 
The sleeve of his uniform is torn. He 
looks tired and disheveled.) Oh, it’s 
you, Holt. (Jm_ salutes. Com- 
MANDER returns the salute im- 
patiently.) Did they get that dog 
away? 

Jim: Yes, sir. Lieutenants Williams and 
Sikorski got him into a jeep. They’re 
taking him to the airport. 

CoMMANDER: Why didn’t you warn us 
about that animal, boy? Why did 
you keep the information to your- 
self? 

Jim: But, sir, I tried to tell you that 
Waldo is peculiar. 

CoMMANDER: Peculiar! 


Yes, I 


That dog is 


more than peculiar! He’s artful — 
that’s what he is! Looks as though 
butter wouldn’t melt in his mouth, 
and then, all of a sudden — wham! 
He chases you over hill and dale. 
(Glaring at Jim) And as for you, as 
soon as you’ve completed your basic 
training, you can count on a very 
important Naval mission. I’m going 
to have you taken on the next 
submarine trip under the North 
Pole — and left there! (He gives 
a yelp of pain, clutches his leg and 
begins to limp toward left.) I’d better 
see a doctor! Who knows? He 
might have bitten me! 

Jim: Do you feel any pain, sir? 

ComMANDER: No, I don’t... but that 
doesn’t mean anything! I could 
bleed to death and not feel it at this 
point! I’m positively numb! 

Jim: I wouldn’t worry, sir. Waldo’s 
not a mad dog, and he doesn’t bite 
— he just likes to grab at things 
like sleeves and trousers. He doesn’t 
seem to like the sight of uniforms. 
He’s very healthy, though. 

CoMMANDER: He’s healthy all right. 
I never saw a dog run so fast. He 
must be part greyhound. Well, I 
have to get into another uniform! 
Mr. Graham, I’ll send my tailor’s 
bill to the school! (Pausing and turn- 
ing at door) And look, Holt, the next 
time you have important informa- 
tion, relay it to me, will you? (To 
Jack) And Mr. Editor, look before 
you leap next time. (COMMANDER 
BRIGHTON exits left.) 

Louise: The Commander is a sadder 
and a wiser man. 

Jack (Mournfully): And I’m sunk. 

Mr. Granam: I’d better make sure 





that the maintenance men clean up 
the mess down there. You're sure 
you're feeling all right, Miss Tuttle? 

Miss Turtue: Yes, thank you. 

Mr. Granam: I’ll drive you home as 
soon as I check on things. 

Miss Turrue: I’d appreciate that. I’ll 
be in my room. (Mr. GRAHAM and 
Miss Tutt e exit left.) 

Jim (Coming to Jack): I want you to 
know there are no hard feelings, 
Jack. 

Jack: Thanks. 

Jim: I know you meant well, and I 
know how much you wanted to win 
that prize. But there just isn’t 
another dog in the world like Waldo. 
By the way, how did you ever find 
out about him? 

Jack (Sheepishly): My trouble is that 
I didn’t find out enough. I over- 


heard my brother Bob telling my 


father that you had a dog named 
Waldo who was pining away for you. 

Lovutse (Sarcastically): The rest of the 
story he just made up in his busy 
little head. 

Jack: Don’t rub it in. I just wanted a 
story with a heart. 

Pouiy: Do you think Waldo will pine 
away for you again, Jim? 

Jim: No. Now that he knows I’m 
alive and kicking, I think he’ll be 
all right. I guess he just couldn’t 
understand what had happened to 
me. 

Pot.y: How do your folks stand him? 

Jim: He’s a good watchdog, so they 
put up with him. He’ll be per- 
fectly happy now. He can get back 
to his old duties — chasing the 
mailman, the milkman, the delivery 
boy, and house-to-house salesmen. 
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Potty: He has a busy life, doesn’t he? 

Jmm: He does. Well, I have to be 
getting back to the base. 

Pot.y: Do you have to leave so soon? 

Ju: I really do. (Meaningfully) I 
have tonight off, though. 

Potiy (Innocently): That’s nice. 

Jim: Do you know that I haven’t seen 
a movie since I started basic train- 
ing? 

Louise: No wonder Hollywood is yell- 
ing that business is bad. 

Jim: Of course, the chief reason is that 
I hate to go alone. 

Louise (With mock sympathy): Too 
bad. It’s a shame that Waldo 
couldn’t stay over. You could have 
taken him. 

Jack (Rubbing his arm): That would 
be a fate worse than death. 

Potty: I know just what you mean, 
Jim. I hate to go to the movies 
alone, too. 

Jim (Perking up): You do? 

Pouty: I positively detest it. 

Jim (Shyly): Then I wonder — 

Pouiy: Yes, Jim? 

Jim: I wonder — 

Pot.y: Jim, are you trying to invite 
me to the movies? 

Jim (Much relieved): Yes, that’s it. 

Potiy: Tonight? 

Jim: Yes. 

Potty: I’d love to go with you. 

Jim (Surprised): You would? 

Po.xy: Of course. 

Jim (Smiling happily) : Say, that’s won- 
derful! It makes this morning worth- 
while after all. I never thought 
Waldo would cause anything good 
to happen to me. 

Louise: There’s always a first time. 

Potty: I’ll walk with you down to the 





entrance, Jim, and I’ll tell you how 
to get to my house. 

Jum: Swell. (He and Pou.y go toward 
left. Jim. stops and turns at door.) 
Nice to have met you, Louise. And 
remember, Jack — no hard feelings. 

Jack (Who has been sitting dejectedly 
throughout the scene): Thanks, Jim. 
Thanks a lot. (Potuy and Jm exit 
left.) 

Loutse: I’m proud of Polly. She got 
her man. 

Jack (Dully): Yes, and I’ve got 
nothing. I won’t win the prize, I’ll 
never get to college — 

Louise: Say, there’s a story for you, 
Mr. Editor — a story with real heart. 
Boy comes to meet his peculiar dog 
but instead meets a new girl friend. 
Romance at its best. 

Jack (Perking up): Say, that’s an idea. 

Louise: You mean it? 


Jack (Increasingly excited): Sure! , 
That’s human interest stuff at its 
best. (Inserting paper in typewriter) 
Boy loses dog, boy gets girl. The 
story has heart. 

LoutsE (Doubtfully): I suppose so. 

Jack: You suppose so! I know so! 
I’m going to write that story, and 
what’s more I’m going to submit it 
in the contest. By golly, things are 
looking up again for Jack Hale. 

Louise: Do you really think it has a 
chance? 

Jack: Louise, I’m telling you, this one 
really has heart. And what is 
more, this time I’m sure of the facts 
— just the facts, ma’am. (He begins 
to hammer at the typewriter furiously. 
LovIsE watches him, shrugs her 
shoulders resignedly, and shakes her 
head as the curtains close.) 

THE END 
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Jane Eyre 


by Charlotte Bronté 
adapted by Lewy Olfson 


Characters 
Mrs. Farrrax 
JANE EYRE 
Mr. Epwarp RocHESTER 
Mr. Mason 
MANIAC, off-stage voice 
ScENE 1 

TmME: A warm spring morning. The 
early 1800's. 

Serrine: The drawing room of Thorn- 
field Hall, a stately mansion. 

At Rise: JANE Eyre ts standing center, 
in her wedding gown. She is a sweet, 
if slightly plain, girl, but at the 
moment she is radiant. Mrs. Fatr- 
FAX, the elderly housekeeper, is ad- 
mitring her. 

Mrs. Farrrax: Never have I seen a 
more beautiful bride, Miss Eyre! 
Never in all my days! 

JANE: That is hard to believe, Mrs. 
Fairfax. I have never been beautiful 
in my life. 

Mrs. Fatrrax: Oh, go on with you! 
Take a look at yourself in the mirror! 
(As JANE goes to the mirror and looks 
at herself) Now tell me the truth: 
were you not born to wear that 
dress? Does it not become you? 

JANE: Perhaps it is vanity to say so, 
Mrs. Fairfax, but the gown does 
look well on me. 

Mrs. Farrrax (Laughing): Listen to 
the girl! It looks well on her! Good- 
ness, Miss Eyre, you are a perfect 
vision! How the guests at the 


wedding will gape! “Mr. Rochester 
has certainly found a bride as hand- 
some as himself,’ they’ll be saying. 
And I’ll tell you a secret, Miss Eyre. 
They will be right! 

JANE: Oh, no, Mrs. Fairfax, I could 
never be as handsome as Mr. Roches- 
ter. He is so fine and elegant! I 
can hardly believe I am to become 
his wife. Indeed, I find everything 
a little hard to believe! 

Mrs. Farrrax: Aye, much has come 
to pass, Miss Eyre, since you first 
walked in that door to be governess 
to the master’s ward. 

JANE: Yet it seems as though it were 
only yesterday. I can remember so 
vividly the fear with which I left 
the orphanage that had been my 
home for so many years. With 
what trembling I approached Thorn- 
field Hall on that windy day! I 
have come to love this old house 
with all my heart, but the first 
time I saw it, it seemed to me to 
be a frightening place — rather like 
a prison. 

Mrs. Farrrax: Fancy thinking of our 
dear old house as a prison! (From 
off-stage comes a frightful, maniacal 
laugh — hysterical and intense.) 

Mrs. Farrrax (Running to the foot of 
the stairs): She’s at it again! (Calling 
off) Grace! Grace! Be quiet, I say! 
(The laugh comes again, but farther 
off, and a door slams. Mrs. FAtRFAX 





turns to Jane.) Why, Miss Eyre! 
You’re as pale as if you had seen a 
ghost! Sit down, my dear. You 
shouldn’t be frightened on your 
wedding day! 

JANE (Seating herself, weakly): I can’t 
help it, Mrs. Fairfax. That dreadful 
laugh unnerves me every time I 
hear it! 

Mrs. Farrrax: I don’t understand my- 
self why the master keeps Grace 
Poole on as a servant. When she’s 
quiet, she does the work of three, 
I’ll admit. But when she gets into 
that state — well, it’s enough to 
frighten a body to death! 

JANE: I have been able to get used to 
all the rest, since I have been here. 
I’ve adjusted to Mr. Rochester’s 
strange moods; I love his little ward 
as though she were my own sister; 
I’ve even become used to the knowl- 


edge that I am soon to be Mrs. 
Rochester, and mistress over the 


whole of Thornfield Hall. But that 
one thing — that horrible, mad 
laughter of Grace Poole is some- 
thing I shall never get used to, I 
think. 

Mrs. Farrrax (Changing the conver- 
sation): Come, Miss Eyre. Let us 
think of more pleasant things. On 
such a day, no clouds should be 
allowed to pass over your face. 

JANE: There are no clouds in my heart, 
Mrs. Fairfax, and that is what truly 
matters. I think there was never 
anyone happier in the world than I 
am at this moment. 

Mrs. Farrrax: And that you should 
be, marrying the handsomest, rich- 
est and most educated man in the 
whole of England! 


JANE: Sometimes I wonder why such a 
man would want me — a poor, plain, 
dull thing. I should have thought 
Mr. Rochester would have fallen in 
love with one of the wealthy and 
beautiful women of the town. In- 
deed, I thought he was in love with 
Miss Blanche Ingram! 

Mrs. Farrrax (Snorting): Blanche 
Ingram! Blanche Ingram indeed! 
Rich she may be, but Mr. Rochester 
is too fine a man to want a woman 
for the money she may have. And 
beautiful — well, perhaps she has a 
certain amount of style. But there 
isn’t a brain in that Miss Ingram’s 
head! The master could never toler- 
ate a stupid woman. And as for 
virtues, she has none of yours. 

JANE: My virtues, Mrs. Fairfax? 

Mrs. Farrrax: Your kindness and 
your humility, Miss Eyre. Your 
good sense and your honest heart. 
Those are jewels worth far more to 
a man of Mr. Rochester’s character. 
What does it matter if you are not 
rich? 

Jane: I count myself rich indeed, being 
rich in his love; for that is all that 
matters to me, Mrs. Fairfax, and 
all that ever will. 

Mrs. Farrrax: Spoken well, Miss 
Eyre — and that’s the sort of senti- 
ment you’d never hear from Blanche 
Ingram. I want never to hear that 
woman’s name again! 

JANE (Laughing): Very well, Mrs. 
Fairfax. From now on, the only 
woman’s name I shall mention is 
Mrs. Edward Rochester! Mrs. 
Edward Rochester! 

Mrs. Farrrax: That is as it should be. 
But time is fleeting! Your bride- 





groom will be here soon! Hadn’t 
you better begin putting on your 
wedding veil? 

JANE: I — I have no wedding veil. 

Mrs. Farrrax: What? No veil? But 
the master had one made especially 
for you in Paris. I saw it myself. 

JANE: Yes... I know. But you see... 
last night, as I slept in my room in 
the west wing, I had a strange 
dream. 

Mrs. Farrrax: A dream, Miss Eyre? 

JANE: At least I thought it was a 
dream. In the middle of the night, 
I heard that awful sound — Grace 
Poole’s laugh — and saw a figure in 
the shadows by my bureau. I could 
hear Grace lift my wedding veil 
from its box, try it on, and then 
rip it into shreds. Then I fell 
asleep again. 

Mrs. Farrrax: Well, as long as it was 
only a dream... 

JANE: When I awoke this morning, 
there was the bridal veil Mr. Roches- 
ter had given me — in shreds. 

Mrs. Farrrax (Horrified): I don’t be- 
lieve it! Grace would never do 
such a thing! 

JANE (Crossing to a table and lifting 
some torn net): Here is the veil, 
Mrs. Fairfax — or at least what is 
left of it. See for yourself. 

Mrs. Farrrax (Imploringly): Oh, Miss 
Eyre — dear Jane Eyre — I’m sure 
there is some explanation for it. 
Don’t let it spoil your wedding day! 
(Mr. RocHester comes down the 
stairs and enters the room. He is a 
stern, handsome man, in formal dress.) 

Rocuester (Crossing to JANE and 
taking her hands in his): My dear 
Jane Eyre. 


Mrs. Farrrax (Horrified): Mr. 
Rochester! Don’t you know it is 
bad luck for the bridegroom to see 
his bride before the marriage cere- 
mony? 

JANE (Smiling): That is only a super- 
stition, Mrs. Fairfax! There is no 
truth to it! What harm could pos- 
sibly befall us? I am the happiest 
woman in the world. 

Rocuester: And I am the happiest 
man! Oh, Jane, Jane, you are the 
pride of my life. 

JANE: Oh, sir, you make me blush 
with your compliments! 

Rocuester: Blush away, then! The 
rose color becomes you! To think 
you will shortly become my wife! 

JANE: I find it hard to believe myself, 
sir. Do you truly love me, and want 
me to marry you? 

Rocuester: I do. And if an oath is 
necessary to satisfy, I swear it. 

JANE: Then, sir, my heart is full. 

RocuHeEster: My little wife, you must 
call me Edward. 

JANE: Dear Edward. 

Rocuester (Putting his arm around 
her): Are you happy, Jane? 

JANE: Oh, yes, Edward. Yes, yes, yes! 

RocuesTer: You are very beautiful, 
my dear. 

JANE: Oh, do not say so, sir. 

RocuestTer: You are a beauty in my 
eyes, and I will make the world ac- 
knowledge you as one. I will attire 
my Jane in satins and lace, and she 
shall have roses in her hair, and I 
shall cover her with priceless jewels. 

JANE: Oh, sir! Never mind jewels. 
Jewels for Jane Eyre sound un- 
natural and strange. I would rather 
not have them. 





RocueEster: Nonsense! I will myself 
put the diamond chain around your 
neck. I will clasp the bracelets on 
these fine wrists, Jane, and load 
these fairy-like fingers with rings. 

JANE: No, no. Do not address me as 
if I were a queen. I am your plain, 
prim governess. 

Rocuester: No, Jane, I tell you, you 
are lovely. Magnificent! 

Mrs. Farrrax: I was telling Miss 
Eyre earlier, sir, that she was the 
prettiest bride I’ve ever seen, but 
she would not believe me. 

Rocuester: But she must believe you, 
Mrs. Fairfax. As your husband, 
Jane, I command you to believe 
that you are the prettiest woman 
in the world! 

JANE: You are not my husband yet, 
Mr. Rochester, and if we stand here 
in chatter all day, you may never be. 


Rocuester (Laughing): Quite right! 
Always the practical one, eh, Jane? 
Mrs. Fairfax, is the luggage brought 
down? 

Mrs. Farrrax (Indicating it): Yes, sir. 

Rocuester: Is the carriage ready? 

Mrs. Farrrax: They are preparing it 


in the stables, sir. It will be ready 
and waiting when you leave the 
church. (The maniacal laugh comes 
from off-stage. JANE flies to Rocnes- 
TER.) 
JANE: Oh, sir, I am frightened. 
Rocuester (Strangely): Frightened, 
Jane? While I am beside you? 
JANE: It’s that laugh - 
laugh of Grace Poole. 
terror to my heart. 
Mrs. Farrrax: Can you blame the 
girl for being afraid of it, Mr. 
Rochester? I have been in this house 


that horrible 
It strikes 


many more years than she, and I 
have not become used to it. Indeed, 
you yourself, sir, are the only one 
in the whole of Thornfield Hall that 
does not fear Grace Poole. 

RocuHester (Coldly, calmly): There is 
nothing to be afraid of in the person 
of Grace Poole. Granted that she 
is odd in her behavior at times; but 
I know her story, and I can assure 
you that she is not to be feared. 

JANE: All the same, sir, I shall be 
happier once we are away from here 
on our wedding trip — even for a 
little while. (The doorbell rings off- 
stage.) 

Mrs. Farrrax: Now, who can that be? 

RocueEster: It will be the minister, I 
expect. He will want to ride to the 
church with us, and it is almost time. 
Let him in, Mrs. Fairfax. 

Mrs. Farrrax (Going out left): Yes, 
Mr. Rochester. 

Rocuester: There now, Jane. 
you feeling better? 

JANE: Oh, yes, sir. Just the thought 
of being your wife makes all my 
fears and worries vanish. (Off left 
Mason’s voice is heard: “‘No matter, 
I must see them at once!”” Mason 
enters, followed by the anxious Mrs. 
FarrFAX. Mason is a@_ sensitive- 
looking young man, at the moment 
quite agitated.) 

Rocuester (Angrily): Mason! What 
are you doing here? 

Mason: You know quite well, Mr. 
Rochester, why I have come. But 
it is not to speak with you; it is to 
speak with Miss Eyre. 

JANE: With me, sir? But I do not 
know you. 

Mason: Permit me to introduce my- 


Are 





self. I am Mr. Mason, an old friend 
of Mr. Rochester’s. 

RocHEstER (Coldly, steadily): What- 
ever you have to say, Mason, must 
wait until later. At the moment, 
Miss Eyre and I must be off to the 
church where we will be married. 

Mason: What I have to say can not 
wait, Rochester, as you well know. 
After I have spoken, you will not 
be married. 

Mrs. Farrrax: What is this? 

JANE: What do you mean, sir — not 
be married? 

Rocuester: Mason, I forbid you to 
speak another word. Come, Jane. 
Let us go to the church. (Rocnes- 
TER takes JANE’s arm and begins to 
move toward the door, but Mason 
bars the way.) Out of our way, 


Mason, before I knock you down. 
Mason: One word with Miss Eyre. 


Rocuester: Not a syllable! 
Jane. 

JANE: Wait. 
Rochester. 

Mason: Aye, Mr. Rochester, let him 
speak. It will be easier to say what 
I must say here; and if you do not 
allow me to do so, I shall be forced 
to follow you to the church. And 
there, when the minister pronounces 
those solemn words, “If any knows 
of any impediment why these two 
may not be lawfully joined together 
in matrimony, let him speak now or 
forever hold his peace,” I shall be 
forced to declare the existence of 
such an impediment. (JANE becomes 
faint and Mrs. Farrrax rushes to her 
side.) 

Mrs. Farrrax: Quick, Mr. Rochester, 
some wine! (He hurriedly pours a 


Come, 


Let him speak, Mr. 


glass, which JANE refuses, as Mason 
speaks.) 

Mason: I am sorry, Miss Eyre, to be 
the bearer of such unhappy tidings. 

Rocuester: Do not listen to him, Jane. 
The man is mad! 

JANE (Weakly): No. No. I must hear 
him out. What is the nature of 
this — this impediment, Mr. Mason? 

Mason: It exists in the person of 
another woman. Mr. Rochester has 
now a wife to whom he is lawfully 
married, living here at Thornfield 
Hall. 

JANE (Sinking into a chair): Another 
wife! Can it be true? 

Mrs. Farrrax: That is impossible, 
sir! I have lived here for many 
years and have never heard of such 
a wife! 

JANE: Mr. Rochester! 

Mason: Yes, Miss Eyre! Ask him! 

JANE: Mr. Rochester, does Mr. Mason 
speak the truth? 

RocuesTer (Angrily): Yes, yes, the 
truth! Enough of this travesty! He 
tells the truth! 

JANE: Who . . . who is the woman? 

Mason: She is my sister, Miss Eyre: 
Bertha Mason Rochester. 

Mrs. Farrrax: How is it, then, that 
I have not heard of her? She lives 
here at Thornfield, you say? 

Rocuester (Violently): I took care 
that none should hear of it —or of 
her, under that name. Enough! There 
will be no wedding! Bigamy is an 
ugly word — yet I meant to be a 
bigamist! You say you have never 
seen Mrs. Rochester, Mrs. Fairfax. 
Come then, and see her now. She’s 
a Maniac — an insane woman — 
under the care of Grace Poole, 





locked away in a room on the third Jane, dearest Jane, I love you. Do 
floor. It’s she that you hear laughing you believe that? 
and screaming at night, she! (Calling JANE: Yes, sir. I will always believe 
off left, bitterly) Grace, prepare my it. And I love you. 
wife for a visit from Mrs. Fairfax! Rocuesrer: Then you must under- 
(To the others) This man, Mason, stand what I want of you. Just this 
who calls himself my friend: he promise: Mr. Rochester, I will be 
tricked me into marrying her fifteen yours. 
long years ago, even at a time when JANE (Rising, looking at him steadily): 
he knew her blood was tainted. Go! Mr. Rochester, I will not be yours. 
Take them, Mason, to see this hor- (She moves slowly toward the door- 
rible woman! Go, all of you! See way, left.) 
the madwoman that I called wife! Rocuesrer: Are you going, Jane? 
Go! (There is a slight pause, as Leaving me? 
Rocuester turns his back to the Jane: Yes, sir. I cannot stay. I shall 
others. Mrs. Farrrax and Mason leave in the morning. 
turn and go softly up the stairs. An- Rocuester (Tortured): Jane! 
other pause. RocHESTER turns, JANE: Will you go now, sir? Go to 
quietly). Well, Jane? You do not the church and tell our guests that 
go with the others? — that there will be no wedding. 
JANE (Stunned): No, sir. Rocuester (Pleading): Jane .. . (He 
Rocuester: Have you no word of re- sees it is no use, and goes out left. 
proach for me? Nothing bitter — We hear the door slam.) 
nothing poignant? You know Iam  JANeE (Taking a step toward the door, 
a scoundrel, Jane. her hands outstretched): Mr. Roches- 
JANE (Numbly): Yes, sir. ter! Edward ...! God bless you, 
Rocuester: Then tell me so — my dear master. God keep you from 
roundly and sharply. Don’t spare harm and wrong — direct you, 
me. solace you and reward you well for 
JANE: I cannot. I am tired and sick. your past kindness to me. (Weeping, 
I want some water. lifting her eyes heavenward) Dear 
Rocuestrer (Giving her the wine glass): God, be not far from me, for trouble 
Here is wine, Jane. Drink it. Oh, is near: there is none but You to 
Jane, Jane, come to me. help me! (Curtain) 
JANE: There is no room for me now. 
Rocuester: Why? No, I'll spare you 
the trouble of answering. I’ll answer SCENE 2 
for you. Because I have a wife Tre: Several years later. 
already, you would reply. SerrinG: The drawing room. The win- 
JANE: Yes. dows are now boarded up and the 
Rocuester: A wife in name, yes. But furniture is covered. 
in nothing else! You have heard Ar Rise: Mrs. Farrrax, seeming 
her! Is this a wife? I ask you. much older, is seated on the sofa, 
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sewing. After a moment, the door- 
bell rings. 

Mrs. Farrrax (Starting): Who on 
earth can that be? And so late in 
the afternoon. (She goes off left. 
We hear the door open. Off-stage, 
Mrs. Farrrax says “Lord help us, 
is it you?” and JANE’S voice answers, 
“It is indeed, Mrs. Fairfax!”” The 
two enter. JANE wears a traveling 
cloak.) 

JANE: How are you, Mrs. Fairfax? 

Mrs. Farrrax: I can hardly believe 
it is really you, Miss Eyre, come at 
this late hour to this lonely place .. . 
and after all these years. 

JANE: It is really I, Mrs. Fairfax, after 
all these years. 

Mrs. Farrrax: Is it still “Miss Eyre 

JANE: Yes, it is. You know that I have 
had room in my heart for only one 
man; and though my love was put 


9) 


away that terrible day, it has not 
died, Mrs. Fairfax, nor will it ever. 
But tell me: what has happened to 
Thornfield Hall in my absence? 
Mrs. Farrrax: Ah, well may you ask 


that, Miss Eyre. It was a dreadful 
tragedy. 

JANE: That I can easily believe. When 
I turned the bend in the road a few 
minutes ago, I fully expected to see 
the magnificent. old home that I re- 
membered so clearly, with its spread- 
ing wings and lofty spires. When I 
saw instead this ruined, blackened 
and scarred shell of a house, my 
heart leaped into my throat. 

Mrs. Farrrax: Oh, Miss Eyre, it was 
a terrible thing. Aye, a terrible 
thing. We had a great fire here, not 
a month after you left; it swept 
through the whole west wing of the 


house, until all that was left was a 
pile of ash and rubble. Only this 
wing remains. 

JANE: Forgive my next question, but 
I cannot help wondering if the mad- 
woman — Mrs. Rochester — had 
any hand in the fire. 

Mrs. Farrrax: You’ve hit it at once, 
Miss. It’s quite certain that it was 
she, and nobody but she, that set 
the blaze. One night, when Grace 
Poole was asleep — you remember 
Grace Poole, do you not? 

JANE: I do, indeed. But tell on! 

Mrs. Farrrax: As I say, Grace was 
asleep one night. The mad one stole 
the keys out of her pocket, let her- 
self out of her room and ran down 
the hall. 

JANE: Yes? 

Mrs. Farrrax: She headed straight 
for your room. . 

JANE (Starting): My room! 

Mrs. Farrrax: I mean the room that 
had been yours when you were 
governess here. In that room the 
madwoman started the fire. 

JANE: How terrible! Why do you sup- 
pose she chose that room? 

Mrs. Farrrax: Mad though she was, 
Miss Eyre, I think she knew enough 
to sense the great love Mr. Rochester 
had for you. I suppose that was why. 
She wanted to destroy you — just 
as she had once destroyed your 
wedding veil. 

JANE: Ah, yes. My veil. 

Mrs. Farrrax: At any rate, in no time 
at all, the whole wing was ablaze. 

JANE: Was Mr. Rochester at home 
when the fire broke out? 

Mrs. Farrrax: Yes, indeed. In fact, 
after you left, Miss Eyre, he was 





so heartbroken he never left the 
house from that day on, but lived 
alone here without seeing anyone. 
But perhaps I’ve said too much. 
JaNE: No, no, Mrs. Fairfax. Go on! 


Mrs. Farrrax: The master went up 
to the attic when all was burning 
above and below, and got the serv- 
ants out of their beds and helped 
them down himself, through the 
smoke and all. Then, he went back 
to get his mad wife out of her room. 
By that time she had got out on the 
roof, and we who were on the ground 
could see her waving her arms above 
the battlements and shouting out 
until they could hear her a mile off. 

JANE (Anziously): Go on, go on! 

Mrs. Farrrax: Mr. Rochester crawled 
through the skylight onto the roof 
where she was standing, her long 
black hair flying against the flame. 
We heard him call to her as he inched 
toward her over the roof. Just as 
he was within an arm’s reach of 
her, she yelled and gave a spring, 
and the next minute she lay on the 
pavements of the courtyard. 

JANE: Dead? 

Mrs. Farrrax: Aye, dead as the 
cobblestones on which she had 
fallen. Oh, it was horrible! 

Jane: And afterwards? Were there... 
were there any other lives lost? 

Mrs. Farrrax: No, but perhaps it 


would have been better if there had 
been. 


JANE (Horrified): What do you mean? 
Mrs. Farrrax (Shaking her head 
sadly): Poor Mr. Rochester. I 
little thought ever to have seen it. 
JANE: What is it, Mrs. Fairfax? What 


are you hinting at? 
is alive? 

Mrs. Farrrax: Aye, he is alive, but 
like a dead one. After Mrs. Roches- 
ter fell, the master tried to make his 
way out of the flaming house. As 
he came down the west staircase, 
there was a great crash. He was 
taken out of the ruins, poor man — 
blinded for life. Both his eyes have 
been useless from that day. 

JANE (With a gasp): Blind! 

Mrs. Farrrax (Shaking her head): 
Aye. Poor, poor man! (From off 
right comes Mr. ROCHESTER’S voice, 
loud and clear.) 

RocHester (Off-stage): Mrs. Fairfax! 
Why have you not called me for my 
tea yet? It’s past the regular time! 

Mrs. Fartrrax (Calling to him): Com- 
ing, sir, in a minute. (70 JANE.) 
I'll fetch his tea now, Miss. Shall I 
tell him you’re here? 

JANE: No, Mrs. Fairfax. Not yet. I 
want a moment to think. 

Mrs. Farrrax (Going out left): Very 
good, Miss Eyre. 

JANE (Thinking aloud): Blind! How 
horrible for him! And yet — how 
like him, to try to save the mad- 
woman who had ruined his life. The 
madwoman who wished him death! 
How like him! (Looking at herself in 
the mirror) You love him still, 
Jane Eyre. You love him still. 
(Mrs. Farrrax enters carrying a 
tray with tea things.) 

Mrs: Farrrax: I hope he will not be 
angry. It is later than usual. 

JANE: Knock on his door, Mrs. Fairfax, 
and tell him his tea is ready. Then 
leave us alone, please. I will give 
him his tea. ' 


You say he 





Mrs. Farrrax: Very well, Miss Eyre. 
(She goes to the door, right, and kn: ‘ks 
on it.) Mr. Rochester, your te is 
ready. Shall I bring it in or will you 
have it in the drawing room? 

Rocuester (From off right): I will 
come to you. You may serve me in 
the drawing room. 

Mrs. Farrrax: Very good, sir. (She 
smiles at JANE and erits, left. JANE 
takes up the tray from the table on 
which Mrs. Farrrax had set it. The 
door, right, opens, and Mr. Rocues- 
TER enters, carrying a cane. He 
moves slowly, using his hands and 
the furniture to guide him. He sits.) 

Rocnester: Now then, Mrs. Fairfax, 
where is the tea? 

JANE (Setting the tray before him): 
Here it is, sir. 

Rocuester (Startled): That voice! Is 


it you, Mrs. Fairfax? 
JANE (Calmly): Mrs. Fairfax is in the 
kitchen, sir. 
Rocuester: Who is it? 
(He clasps one of JANE’s hands, which 


Who is it? 


Whose 
Speak 


ts still holding the tray.) 
hand is this? Answer me! 
again! 

JANE: Shall I pour your tea, sir? 

Rocuester: Good heavens! What 
delusion has come over me? What 
madness? 

JANE: No delusion — no madness. 
Your mind, sir, has always been too 
strong for delusion, your health too 
sound for frenzy. 

Rocuester: And where is the speaker? 
Is it only a voice? I must touch you, 
or my heart will stop and my brain 
burst! Whoever you are, be per- 
ceptible to my touch or I cannot 
live! (JANE takes his hands in her 


own and kisses them.) Her touch! 
Her kiss! Is it Jane? (His hand 
on her head) This is her brow! This 
is her hair! 

JANE: And this her voice. She is all 
here; her heart, too. God bless you, 
sir! I am glad to be so near you 
again! 

Rocnester (Happily): Jane Eyre! 
Jane Eyre! 

JANE: My dear Edward, I have come 
back to you! 

RocuHeEster: You have come back to 
me when I need you most. 

JANE: Is not that the task of friends? 

RocHEsTErR: But you do not find the 
man you expected. I am now no 
better than a lightning-struck chest- 
nut tree. And what right would 
that ruin have to hope to be covered 
by a flowering woodbine, covering 
with her scented blossoms his ugli- 
ness and decay? 

JANE: You are no ruin, sir, no light- 
ning-struck tree. You are green 
and vigorous. Plants will grow 
about your roots whether you ask 
them or not, for you have many 
friends. 

Rocuester: You speak of friends, 
Jane. But I want a wife. 

JANE: Do you, sir? 

Rocuester: Yes. Is it news to you? 

JANE: Of course. You said nothing 
about it before. 

Rocuester: Is it unwelcome news? 

JANE: That depends, sir, on circum- 
stances — on your choice. 

RocweEster: Which you shall make for 
me, Jane. I will abide by your de- 
cision. 

JANE: Choose then, sir, the one who 
loves you best. 
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Rocuester: I will at least choose the 
one I love best. Jane, will you 
marry me? 

JANE: Yes, sir. 

Rocuester: Truly, Jane? 

JANE: Most truly, sir. 

Rocuester (Takes her hand): God 
bless and reward you! 

Jane: Mr. Rochester, if ever I did a 
good deed in my life, if ever I 
thought a good thought, if ever I 
prayed a sincere and blameless 


prayer — I am rewarded now. To 
be your wife is, for me, to be as 
happy as I can be on earth. 
Rocuester: Once, I was filled with 
bitterness that you would not have 
me. Now, I thank God for it! I 
see that this is the better way! I 
thank God for keeping you for me, 
my dearest — my beloved — my 
Jane Eyre. (They embrace as the 
curtain falls.) 
THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


JANE Eyre 

Characters: 2 male; 2 female; off-stage voice. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: In Scene 1, Jane wears a bridal 
dress; in Scene 2, she wears a plain gown 
and traveling cloak. Mr. Rochester wears 
formal dress in Scene 1; in Scene 2, he 
should be dressed in plain dark clothes. 
Mr. Mason and Mrs. Fairfax wear clothes 
of the period. Mrs. Fairfax should seem 
much older in Scene 2. (Consult any il- 
lustrated edition of Jane Eyre for costume 
suggestions. ) 

Properties: Scene 1: Torn net veil, decanter of 
“wine” and glass. Scene 2: Sewing for Mrs. 
Fairfax, tray with tea things, cane for Mr. 
Rochester. 

Setting: The drawing room of Thornfield Hall. 
The room is elegantly furnished with tables, 
chairs, heavy drapes, etc. A mirror is on 
one wall. Upstage center is a staircase. 
There are exits at left and right. In Scene 
1, some luggage is onstage. In Scene 2, 
the windows should be boarded and the 
furniture covered. 

Lighting: No special effects. 





The Admiral’s Daughter 


by Marjorie Paradis 


Characters 

Mince BENNETT 

Nina ATwoop 

Prissy PARTRIDGE 

FRAN Barton 

ADELE BENNETT, Midge’s older sister 

Miss McGu11, headmistress of Duncan 
Hall 

SETTING: A room in a girls’ dormitory. 

At Rise: MIpGE sits in comfortable 
chair, her feet in loafers resting on 
another chair, an open book on her 
lap. She tips her head back and quotes 
hurriedly. 

Mince: “To die, — to sleep; 

To sleep! perchance to dream: ay, 
there’s the rub; 

For in that sleep . . .” 

(A loud thump on the door and her 

older sister, ADELE, enters right. She 

is a pretty blonde college sophomore.) 

AvDELE: Hi, Midge. Studying? (Takes 
off coat) 

Minc_E (Closes ‘‘Hamlet’’): I was. 

ADELE (Draping coat on back of chair): 
Honestly, I believe you prep school 
pupils grind more than we college 
students. 

Minc_e (Shrugs good-naturedly): I have 
to put up with such brains as you 
left, sister dear. 

ADELE: I know you have a scholarship 
and must keep up your grades, but I 
hate to see you bone all the time. 


students at 
Duncan Hall 


Mince: I get myself a pretty good 
time. What’s cookin’? 

ADELE: Get a bid yet? 

Mince (Shakes her head): Told you I 
wouldn't. 

ADELE: Good — I mean, it’s really a 
shame with the commandant’s 
daughter in your class — 

Mince: Nina doesn’t like me. 

ADELE (Scolding) : You have no trouble 
getting along with the less important 
girls as President of the Student 
Council. Maybe you don’t like 
Nina. 

Mince: She is pretty bossy. 

ADELE: Seems very nice to me. Just 
met her and two of her buddies buy- 
ing dresses for the launching. It’s 
really an_ historic the 
launching of a battleship. 

Mince: Who said it wasn’t? 

ADELE: Seems Nina’s to play an im- 
portant part in the christening. She 
tells me she’s to carry the bottle of 
champagne and assist the Governor’s 
wife. 

Mince: Now, Adele, do you suppose 
for one moment you’re handing out 
news? Nina’s talked of nothing else 
since she honored Duncan Hall with 
her presence. 

ADELE: As long as you’re not invited, 
be an angel and send your new yel- 
low blouse via your sister, who was 


occasion, 





smart enough to get a bid from Betty 
Simpson. 

Mince: You did! Good for you. 

ApELE: And the blouse? 

Mince: Oh, Del, I haven’t worn it yet 
myself. 

Ave eE: All the better for me. I'll be 
careful. 

Mince (Goes to closet and gets out a 
box): If you get a spot on it, I'll 
murder you. 

ADELE (Takes blouse out of tissue, nods 
approval, and puts it on as she talks): 
My, you sound vicious, but I don’t 
blame you. If you’d taken my ad- 
vice and worked on Nina — 

MipGe: Keep your advice. 
wangle bids from anyone. 
ous knock on door) Come in. 

Nina (Enters and smiles at ADELE): 
We meet again! 

ADELE (Flustered): Why, yes, hello, 
Nina — you — I — (Turns to 
Mince) Then you think this blouse 
looks all right? 

Mince: [ like it better on me. 

Nina: It’s stunning, Adele. Brings out 
the yellow in your hair. Get it in the 
vil? 

AvELE (Takes it off): Er-er-yes — 
Have to dash. Why do dates always 
come in bunches? 

Mince: Maybe that’s where dates get 
their name. (Takes blouse from 
ADELE and carefully folds it in the 
box) 

ADELE (Puiting on her coat): I'll be 
seeing you tomorrow, Nina, in all 
your glory. I suppose newspaper 
men will be snapping your picture — 

Nina: Newspaper photographers, radio 
broadcasters and _ television — the 
works. 


I don’t 
(Imperi- 


ADELE: Nice to be an admiral’s 
daughter. 

Nina: I only hope I’m not so nervous 
I smash the bottle of champagne be- 
fore handing it to the Governor’s 
lady. (Laughs) 

AvDELE: No fear of that. ’Bye, sis. I'll 
be dropping in again soon. 

Mince: Please do—a return visit. 
(ADELE waves box and exits.) 

Nina: She makes me wish I had a 
sister, if she’d be as pretty as Adele. 
You’re lucky, Midge. Lucky about 
something else, too. Sally’s got her- 
self a bug and she’s gone to the in- 
firmary. I’ve decided to let you take 
her place tomorrow. 

Mince: Really! You mean the launch- 
ing? 

Nina: The works: christening, launch- 
ing, lunch at the Officers’ Club, and 
later a tea dance. 

Mince: Oh, Nina, thanks a million. 
I’d adore to go. 

Nina: Who wouldn’t? Of course I’ll 
eat at the head table with my father 
and all the top brass — 

Mince: Yes, I understand. 

Nina: You'll be with Prissy and Fran, 
plus a lot of junior officers. 

Mince: Good, fine. 

Nina: I told Fran and Prissy to come 
here to be briefed. They’ll bring 
their new dresses, so you’d better 
get out what you'll wear. 

Mince (Worried): Dress or suit? I 
haven’t a good blouse. 

Nua: Dress. 

Mince (Relieved): Oh. (Then pauses as 
she goes to closet) What's the idea? 
If you don’t like it, can’t I go? 

Nina (Loftily): The idea is an intelli- 





gent desire not to have you girls 
clash. 

Mince: Oh, I see. (Goes to closet) 

Nina: Better open a table first — 
Prissy’s bringing a cake. 

Mince (Points): There’s the table. 
(Nrna flashes an angry glance at 
Mince, but her anger fades as FRAN 
enters after a knock on the door. She 
carries a yellow dress on a hanger and 
a suitcase.) 

Fran: Isn’t it marvelous, 
your getting an invitation! 

MipGe (Selecting a dress from her 
closet): I’ll say. 

Nina: Hang your dress on that picture, 
Fran. Then you can open the table 
while Midge gets her dress. 

Fran: You didn’t bring yours, Nina! 

Nina: No, I’m taking it back. Wish 
I’d bought that yellow, Fran. 

FRAN (Worried): Really? 

Nina: If you want to sell it to me — 

Fran (Unhappily): Sure, of course, 
only —I haven’t anything else ex- 
actly — but I will if — (Mipen 
comes from closet with a red and white 
print) 

Nina: That’s a pretty dress, Midge. 
My idea exactly. If it looks better 
on me than the yellow, would you — 

Mince: I hate to seem stingy, but I 
don’t know what else I could wear. 

FRAN: Borrow something of mine. It’s 
terribly important how Nina looks. 
Or you might get something from 
Prissy. 

Nina (Scornfully): Prissy Partridge 
has more duds and less style! Have 
to be rich to look as awful as she 
does. 

Prissy (From without): Open the door. 

Nina: Speaking of angels — (Beckons 


Midge, 


for FRAN to open door. Prissy enters. 
She carries a large caterer’s box, on 
which rests paper plates, paper nap- 
kins, paper spoons. Over her shoulder 
hangs a powder-blue dress.) 

Prissy: Gather around, girls. 
what I’ve brought. 

Mince (Has already hung her dress be- 
side FRAN’s. Now she takes Prissy’s 
and looks at it in admiration): Very 
pretty, Prissy. (She holds it up be- 
hind Prissy’s back for Nina to see. 
Nina makes a face and shakes her 
head. MupnGe hangs it beside the 
other two.) 

Prissy (Takes from box cake iced with 
spring flowers): Here’s something 
else that’s very pretty. (Licks her 
fingers) Tastes good, too. 

FRAN: Elegant, Prissy. 

Nina: Certainly is good looking. What 
do we drink with it? 

Prissy (Annoyed): Nothing. 
to cut the cake) 

FRAN (Jumps up): I have some Cokes. 

Nina: Ugh, nothing sweet. Get my 
powdered coffee, Fran. 

Prissy: What’ll you use for cream and 
sugar? 

Nina: Everyone who’s anyone takes it 
black. 

Prissy: Well, I don’t. Fran, bring mea 
Coke. 

Mince: Me, too, please. I’m another 
nobody. 

Nina: All I’ll need, Midge, is a glass of 
water. Hot. 

Mince: End of hall, same as on your 
floor. (Shrugs) But I suppose I can 
do that much as hostess. (Gets a 
glass and exits. NINA opens suitcase, 
takes out an electric plate and sauce- 
pan. Sets electric plate on table and 


See 


(Starts 





pulls the table across the room, away 
from Prissy who is cutting the cake) 

Prissy: Well, thanks for nothing. 

Nina: Have to plug it in. (Js on hands 
and knees) 

Prissy: I tell you, Midge is going to 
make an awful fuss. 

Nina: I’ll take a chance. Have to. 
(Sets saucepan on electric plate and 
dumps a pound package of sugar, 
which she has taken from the suitcase, 
into pan.) Doesn’t take long. Just 
have to melt the sugar. 

FraN (Returns carrying three bottles, 
three straws, a bottle opener and the 
powdered coffee. When she sees what 
Nina is doing she looks about the 
room): Where’s Midge? 

Nina: Gone to get some water. 

Fran: What'd she say? 

Nina: Said she’d be a decent hostess 
and get me the water. 

Fran: No, I mean about that. (Points 
to electric plate) 

Bet 


Prissy: She doesn’t know yet. 
there’ll be a row. 


FRAN: Sure thing. She’s President of 
the Student Council and it’s against 
rules. (Door opens) Shush. 

Mince (Carries glass wrapped in 
handkerchief): It didn’t run very hot 
so I went down to the kitchen. 
(Stands and stares at the cooking) Oh, 
no, Nina. You can’t. It’s a strict 
rule. No electric equipment allowed. 

Prissy: She knows. 

Nina: Certainly I know, Midge, and 
I’ll only be a few minutes. I have 
to, simply have to make this peanut 
brittle for Lt. Hotchkiss. It’s a bet 
I lost and if I didn’t pay I wouldn’t 
be a woman of honor. 


Mince: But you don’t have to make it 
in my room. 

Nina: That’s quibbling. I can’t make 
it in my room because my obliging 
roommate has a headache and gripes 
every time I move a muscle. And 
I’m breaking the rule just as much 
wherever I make it. Of course, if 
you feel you have to run down and 
tell Miss MeGill — 

Mince: I’m no informer. But you’re 
very silly. If you get caught you'll 
be put on bounds for twenty-four 
hours and never get to the chris- 
tening. 

Nrna: I won’t be caught. There’s a 
faculty meeting. Lock the door, 
Fran. 

Mince: No, I won’t have my door 
locked. You have no right to come 
into my room, Nina, and use my 
electricity to break a school rule. 

Nina: Please, Midge, don’t be like 
that. It’s now or never! 

Mince: Make it never, then. 

Nina: But I promised Lt. Hotchkiss. 
He’s awfully nice —lonely, too. 
Comes from way down south — 
probably where peanuts grow — he 
loves ’em. He said he bet I’d be 
given some part in the christening 
and I bet him some home-made 
peanut brittle I wouldn’t. Well, you 
know what happened. Now I have 
to pay my debt. You can see, 
Midge, that I have to. 

Mince: Make it in the Navy Yard. 

Nina: Oh, my dear, wait’ll you get 
there — you'll realize no girl would 
waste time cooking. 

Prissy: Meanwhile, what about my 
cake? Relax, Midge, it’s her funeral 
if she’s caught. Try this. 





Mince (Takes cake and sits stiffly on 
edge of couch): Thanks, Prissy 
(Takes Coke from Fran) Thanks, 
Fran. 

Nina (Puts coffee in glass of hot water) : 
Thanks, Midge. Now about to- 
morrow. First and most important, 
girls, look and act collegiate. We’re 
all tall for our age and we can get 
away with it. If an officer asks 
where you go to school just mention 
Conway — he’ll suppose you mean 
the college, not the town. 

FRAN: Will we meet any of the officers 
before you christen the boat? 

Nina (In horror): Say that tomorrow 
and you'll be court-martialed. 

Fran: Why? What was wrong? 

Nina: It isn’t a boat. It’s a ship. A 
boat goes on a ship — a rowboat, for 
instance. 


Mince: Find out, Fran, while you're 
taking this naval course, what ship 
carries a ferryboat. (Prissy laughs.) 

Nina (Annoyed): Look, Midge, this is 


no joke. I’m trying to save you 
girls from just such boners. Now, 
about tomorrow. It’s a big event. 
I mean BIG. This may be the one 
chance in all your lives you'll see a 
battleship launched. Take my word, 
it’s thrilling! The crowds, the Navy 
band, the crack of the champagne 
bottle — then the suspense as the 
hull slowly slides down the ways. 

Fran: And most thrilling of all will be 
you, Nina, up there helping the 
Governor’s wife. Take my dress, if 
you want it. I ought to be glad to 
let you have it. 

Mince (Puts plate on table): Very nice 
cake, Pris— tastes as good as it 


looks. Coke was nice, also. And 
now, Nina, I'll give you one last 
chance to pull out that plug. 

Nina: In a very few minutes. Such a 
simple recipe. Just melt the sugar, 
stir in the peanuts and pour on a 
buttered tin — (Takes new tin from 
suitcase, also a tin of shelled peanuts 
and a little twist of paper, which she 
holds up.) My butter from lunch. 

Mince: I mean, quit now. Imme- 
diately. 

Nina: Don’t push me too far, Midge. 
I can still rescind that invitation. 
Mince: You won’t have to if you don’t 
quit immediately. I wouldn’t go 

with you. 

Prissy: Don’t be an idiot, Midge. 

Nina: Like to be a dictator, don’t you? 

Mince: Me a dictator! You’ve gone 
around bossing everybody ever since 
you came to Duncan Hall. 

Nina: And you — bah, I sized you up 
the first day I got here. A smug 
goody-goody—just live for teacher’s 
praise. All right, keep right on 
polishing your apples and see if I 
care. 

Mince: You ought to care, Nina At- 
wood. You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself. If your father knew, I bet 
he’d be ashamed of you, sabotaging 
rules at a nice school like Duncan 
Hall, bribing the girls with your 
invitations — 

Fran: Ah, Midge, don’t — you're 
making the mistake of your life. 
There'll be other invitations — 
dreamy officers — 

Nina: Tea dances with a stagline a 
mile long — that’s what you’ve 
thrown away, Miss Smarty. My 
father — 





Mince: Your father — that’s your 
trouble, you’re blown up with his 
importance. Some day, when you’re 
on your own, you'll realize you're 
not so much of muchness. Then, 
maybe you'll begin to amount to 
something. 

Nina: Get out of my room. Get out. 

Mince: Aren’t you forgetting it’s my 
room? (Pulls out the electric cord.) 
Take this and you get out. 

Miss McGiuu (Out in hall): Margaret 
— (Knocks) Midge Bennett! (Girls 
exchange frightened glances. MIDGE 
stands by table and stares at electric 
plate) Midge, are you there? 

Mince (Waves NINA away): 
Miss McGill. 

Miss McGuuu (Enters and looks from 
Mince to the saucepan, again and 
again. When she speaks there ts 


Yes, 


wonder in her tone.): Why, Midge, 


I don’t understand. 

Mince: It’s for an officer in the Navy 
Yard — peanut brittle — Lieutenant 
Hotchkiss — tomorrow. 

Miss McGuu: But, Midge, you know 
better perhaps than any girl in the 
school, you’re breaking a very im- 
portant rule. 

Mince: Yes, Miss McGill, but I’ve 
been keeping my eye on the wire — 
there really wasn’t any danger. And 
he’s to get it tomorrow. 

Miss McGu.u: I’m sorry, Midge, but 
you must know the punishment. 
Indeed, I came to discuss with you 
the advisability of calling a meeting 
of the Council to discuss this very 
matter. (Shakes her head) I realize 
what tomorrow means to you, but 
as President of the Council — 

Mince: That’s all right, Miss McGill, 
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I wasn’t going to the launching 
anyway. 

Miss McGmuu: Not going — and you 
made the candy? 

Mince: He’s really Nina’s friend. 

Miss McGritt (Obviously puzzled): 
Your friend, Nina? 

Nina (Who had slithered into the back- 
ground): Yes, my friend. 

Miss McGru: I see, you got Midge to 
make it for you — in a court of law 
you would be guilty as an accessory. 
However, we haven’t made such a 
ruling. Remember, girls, this isn’t an 
arbitrary edict. We have already 
had one fire from faulty wiring. 
Stop by my office after dinner, 
Midge. I’m very sure we should call 
that meeting. (Fzxits) 

Prissy (After a moment’s silence): 
Wow, that was a narrow squeak. 
Fran: I thought I’d die — I really did. 
Nina (Pushes past them and out the 
door, calling): Miss McGill, oh, Miss 

McGill. (Exits) 

Fran: Now what? 

Prissy: She isn’t going to — 

Fran: ’Fess up? What if she does? 
Gilly wouldn’t dare — shush. (Enter 
Nina and Miss McG) 

Miss McG: Yes, Nina? 

Nina: Miss McGill, I stood here like a 
black coward and let Midge take the 
rap. She wasn’t making that candy. 
I was, and the other girls will tell 
you how she tried to make me quit. 

Miss McGrit (Draws a deep breath 
and nods): Now it all makes sense. 
But, oh, Nina, why did you do it? 

Nina (Shrugs): Didn’t expect to get 
caught. 

Miss McGut: This is a rule the school 





can’t waive for anyone, Nina. Can 
we, Midge? 

Mince: No, but isn’t Nina under or- 
ders to the Admiral? Couldn’t we 
let him be the judge? 

Miss McGnuu (Obviously relieved): 
That seems fair. Would you be 
willing to telephone your father, 
Nina, and abide by his decision? 
Otherwise, we would have no choice. 

Nina: Certainly. 

Miss McGriu: Come down to my of- 
fice. (Exit Nina and Miss McGmt) 
Prissy: You were awfully smart, 
Midge, getting her father in on it. 
Fran: What do you mean, you’re not 

going? 

Mince (Tidying table): After the scrap 
we had? 

Fran: Sure, it’s easy to scrap with 
Nina. She’s an awful boss, but as she 
says, this is an event. 

Mince: We were never made to hit it 
off. I can’t kowtow. Not for all the 
riches of the world. 

Fran: I just thought of something 
awful, positively frightful! Suppose, 
only suppose, her father said she’d 
have to take her punishment — you 
know how strict they are in the 
Navy. Then we'd none of us get to 
go! After I bought that dress I don’t 
need, too! 

Prissy: Save your tears. He can’t keep 
her away. She’s part of the show. 
Fran: Oh, that’s so. I guess you’re 
right. If you don’t go, Midge, will 

you lend her your red dress? 

Mince: Why not? I shan’t need it. 

Prissy: You’re a stubborn, starched 
idiot. Suppose you don’t like her — 
(Enter Nina) Get your father? 

Nina: Yes. 


Fran: All settled? 

Nina: Yes. Davned decent stunt you 
tried to pull, Midge. I appreciate it. 

Mince (Shrugs): I hated to see you 
done out of your show. You weren’t 
so punk yourself, telling Miss Mc- 
Gill. Take my red dress if you 


want to. 
Nina: What for? I’m not going, either. 
You said your 


Prissy: Not going! 
father — 

Nina: I said it was all settled. I’m to 
spend tomorrow in the guardhouse. 

Mince: Nina, really? 

Nina: Yes. You had the right dope 
about Dad. He’s ashamed of me. 
Fran: No—oh, no. I can’t believe 
it. It’s too cruel. (Cries in her 

handkerchief ) 

Nrna: Don’t have melancholia. You’re 
going. 

FRAN (Brightens): 1am? How? 

Nrna: In the limousine, same as if I 
were going. (Looks at girls) Dad 
said for me to pick out anyone I liked 
to take my place. 

Prissy: Honestly? 
preen themselves.) 

Nina (Nods and pauses): That’s right 
—he'said to choose the girl I like. 
Deep down in the bottom of my 
heart I like you, Midge. I always 
have. 

Mince: Me? 

Pussy: But Midge says she isn’t 
going. 

Nina: Will you, Midge, as a favor? 

MipGe: Why, it would be wonderful. 
I can’t realize — only I hate to be 
ousting you. 

Nina: You certainly went all the way 
to save me, Midge. There’ll be other 
boats — ships, ships, SHIPS! (All 
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laugh but Munger, who has taken 
down her red dress and hugs it to her.) 
Mince: Me? I can’t believe it. And 
when my sister sees me, she won’t 
believe it, either. (Curtain) 
THE END 
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Part Two 


Middle Grades 





The Halloween Spell 


by Deborah Newman 


Characters 


ESMERALDA, the head witch 
ALEXANDRA 
LuLu 
GERTRUDE 
WINNIE 
MABEL 


\ witches 





Mr. Siri 
Mr. JONES 
Mr. Brown 


weathermen 


GIRLS 
Boys 
Voice From TV 


Time: Halloween. 

Setrine: Headquarters of the Witches’ 
Club. A large window with dark 
drapes covers most of the upstage wall. 

At Rise: All of the witches except 
MABEL are seated in the room. 
WINNIE plays with a doll dressed as 
a witch. ALEXANDRA studies a book 
marked ‘‘Witchcraft Made 
Easy.” Lutu and GerrrupdeE are 

polishing brooms. ESMERALDA is at 

the desk, writing in a large black 
ledger. The sound of crying is heard 


off-stage, and then MABEL enters. 


She wears torn and wet rain gear 


decorated with Halloween symbols. 
She carries a broken broom and has 
bruises on her face and hands. She 
sinks down at the center of the stage 
and wails. 


EsMERALDA (Going to Mapet and 
shouting over her): Mabel! Mabel! 
Speak to us. What happened to 
you? (Mase cries harder and holds 
up the broken broom, a piece in each 
hand.) 

Gertrupe (Taking the broom): The 
new magic broom didn’t work? 
(MABEL cries again and shakes her 
head.) 

Luuu: Did you crash? 
and cries loudly.) 

EsMERALDA: Mabel, stop that noise. 
Stop it, I say. It is not proper for a 
witch to cry like that. (MABEL 
gives a loud wail. Esmeraupa hands 
her a large black handkerchief and 
she cries quietly into that.) 

Luuu: She’s hurt herself. I'll get the 
bandages. 

Gertrupe: Get up and take off your 
wet things, Mabel. (LuLu gets a 
box of orange bandages and goes to 
work on MABEL, who sits down in a 
chair while Gertruve takes her rain 
gear.) 

ESMERALDA: Now, Mabel, what hap- 
pened? 

Maset: It was the rain. (She wails 
into handkerchief for a moment, then 
sniffs and continues.) It’s raining so 
hard I couldn’t see two feet in front 
of me. I thought I’d fly around the 
town to see some of the jack-o’- 
lanterns, but the first thing I knew, 


(MABEL nods 





I crashed into a television tower and 
the broom broke. (Wails) I’m the 
best broom flyer in the world, but 
I can’t fly in this rain. (She cries 
quietly into the handkerchief.) 

Winnie: Don’t cry, Mabel. Here, you 
take my doll and I’ll turn on the tele- 
vision set. That will cheer you up. 
(WINNIE hands MaBet the doll and 
turne on set.) 

Voice From TV: Now for the weather. 
We’re having quite a rainy spell 
now, folks. We’ll have rain today, 
tonight and tomorrow. I repeat, the 
rainy spell will continue, with rain 
today, tonight and tomorrow. 

EsMERALDA (Shouting): Turn that TV 
off! (WINNIE does so.) I won’t have 
it! I tell you, I won’t have it! 
It must not rain on Halloween. 

Winnie: Esmeralda, it can’t rain on 
Halloween. 


Mase : But it is raining on Halloween. 
You should see it outside. 

EsMERALDA: I don’t want to see it. 
(Waves to window) Winnie, close the 


curtains. I don’t want to look at 
the rain. (WINNIE does so. ESMER- 
ALDA paces up and down.) It must 
not rain on Halloween. We will 
have to do something — at once. 

GERTRUDE: But what? 

ALEXANDRA (Coming forward with her 
book and notebook): Now, Mabel, I 
want the facts. Are we witches 
grounded tonight because of the pre- 
cipitation? 

MasBew: Alexandra, I wish I could 
understand what you say. 

ALEXANDRA (/nsulted): I am only try- 
ing to ascertain if the present in- 
clement weather conditions will pre- 
vent us from flying tonight. 


Winnie (Wailing): You mean we 
won’t be able to fly tonight? But 
this is the first Halloween I’ve been 
old enough to fly. (She begins to 
cry loudly.) 

EsMERALDA: Stop it! Winnie, stop it! 
(WINNIE stops.) I’m ashamed of you. 
What is happening to witches these 
days? You all sound just like chil- 
dren. 

ALEXANDRA: Esmeralda, I wish to 
make a statement. I have been doing 
some research. Specifically, I have 
made a study of spells. Now, we 
witches know that a spell refers to 
magic. 

GERTRUDE: Of course a spell means 
magic. We all know that. 

ALEXANDRA: If you please, I wish to 
proceed without further interrup- 
tions. Now, what we have never 
examined is the use of the word spell 
in another way. Who else uses the 
word spell besides witches? (She 
looks around triumphantly.) 

Luu: I give up. 

EsMErRALDA: Alexandra, please, this is 
no time for games. 

ALEXANDRA: I am not playing games. 
I will tell you the answer. The people 
who also make use of the word spell 
are the weathermen. They refer to 
warm spells, rainy spells, dry spells, 
and so forth. 

GertrRuDE (Excited): Alexandra, 
you’re right! They do! The 
weather report just said this was a 
rainy spell. 

ALEXANDRA: Of course I am right. 
Therefore I can only conclude that 
the weathermen also use magic. 

Mase .: Something doesn’t seem right 
about this. 





GERTRUDE: Nonsense. I think Alex- 
andra’s absolutely right. 

Luv (Giggling): You might say she’s 
right as rain. 

ESMERALDA (Becoming excited): Of 
course! The weathermen! We must 
talk to the weathermen about stop- 
ping the rain on Halloween. Winnie, 
get the Weather Bureau on the tele- 
phone. I will tell them to send some 
weathermen over here at once. 

WINNIE (At phone): Hello? Hello, 
Weather Bureau? Esmeralda — 
I mean, our president — wants to 
talk to you. (She hands the receiver 
to ESMERALDA, who clears throat 
grandly.) 

EsMERALDA: Ahem! This is Esmer- 
alda Beatina Black Cape, president 
of the Witches’ Club, speaking. I 
wish to have you send some men over 


immediately to speak to our club. 
Very good. We are at 13 Thirteenth 


Street. I shall expect you at once. 
Goodbye. (Hangs up) There! 

Mase.: Now what do we do? 

ALEXANDRA: We outline an agenda. 

ESMERALDA: Yes, we decide what we 
are going to say. 

Luu (Giggling): It’s always polite to 
talk about the weather. 

EsMERALDA: We must try to make 
them use their magic to stop the 
rain. First, we will try persuasion. 

WInnreE: What’s that? 

ESMERALDA: We will show them what 
will happen if it rains on Halloween 
night. And then, if they will not 
agree to change the weather — (She 
raises her arm and speaks dra- 
matically) we will try magic! 

GERTRUDE (Delighted): At last! Magic! 
Our magic against their magic. 


WInniE: Do we know any real magic? 

Mase.: I don’t. But I never did my 
homework in Magic Class. 

GERTRUDE (Gelling several notebooks 
and leafing through them): Of course 
we know magic! Just look at my 
class papers. (Holds up notebooks 
and reads) “The Magic Word for 
Fixing Television Sets’? — A-plus. 
“How Children Can Get Parents 
to Allow Them to Stay Up All 
Night” — A-plus. (Proudly) I was 
always at the head of the class. 

ALEXANDRA (Scornfully): Television 
sets! Staying up all night! I am of 
the opinion that we need real magic 
as outlined in the Encyclopedia of 
Potions, Charms and Spells. (She 
gets several heavy volumes and settles 
down with them.) 

Winnie: Will I really have to learn 
all that some day? I don’t think I 
want to go to Witch School. (The 
doorbell rings.) 

ESMERALDA: They are here. Winnie, 
answer the door, please. (WINNIE 
opens the door. Mr. Smirn, Mr. 
JoNES and Mr. Brown enter, dressed 
in rain coats.) Come in, gentlemen. 
I am glad to see you. I am Esmer- 
alda Beatina Black Cape, president 
of the Witches’ Club. 

Mr. Smita: How do you do? We are 
from the Weather Bureau. This is 
Mr. Jones and Mr. Brown, and I am 
Mr. Smith. I’m afraid we can’t 
stay very long. 

ESMERALDA: Please sit down, gentle- 
men. We will not take long, I hope. 
(All sit.) We have asked you to 
meet with us today on a very im- 
portant question. 





Lutu: The question is, will it stop 
raining? 

EsMerALDA: Lulu, please be quiet. 
The question is not whether it will 
stop raining. Of course it will stop 
raining some time. The question is, 
will it stop raining before tonight? 

Mr. Jones: Ah, madam, if you only 
knew how many people have asked 
us that question today. 

ESMERALDA: What have 
them? 

Mr. Smiru: Well, you see, madam, 
there is a warm front on the Gulf of 
Mexico, a cold front crossing the 
Rockies, a high pressure area over 
the Great. Lakes, and a low pressure 
area in Canada. It’s all on our 
weather maps. 

ISMERALDA: What 
show for this area? 

Mr. Samira: Rain. 


told 


you 


does your map 


Mase.i: Why do you need a map to 


tell you that? I can tell you it’s 
raining just by looking out the win- 
dow. 

Mr. Jones: Of course, things might 
change. Sometimes the rain does 
stop very suddenly. But I think 
this time we’re in for quite a rainy 
spell. 

ALL Wrrcnes: Spell! He said spell! 

Mr. Jones: What did I say? 

ESMERALDA: You said spell. And 
gentlemen, as witches, we know all 
about spells. 

Mr. Smrru: But this is different. 

SMERALDA: Now, look, 
gentlemen, Halloween 

You are 
going to see that the rain stops. 

Mr. Jones: Now, Miss 
Black Cape — 


Nonsense. 
tonight is 
night and it must not rain. 


see here, 
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ESMERALDA: No, you are going to see. 
I think I will have to show you what 
is going to happen if it rains tonight. 

Winnie (Wailing): We won’t be able 
to fly!’ Look at Mabel. She’s our 
ace flyer, and she crashed because it 
was raining. (Mase cries loudly 
and then sobs into handkerchief as 
WINNIE comforts her.) 

EsMERALDA: Never mind about us. 
Winnie, bring on the children! 
(WINNIE comes over and whispers to 
her.) Why can’t you remember? 
The proper word for children is 
“Abracadabra.” (WINNIE nods, goes 
to door, and calls in loud voice.) 

Winnie: Abracadabra! (She opens 
door, and a group of GIRLS enter. 
They are dressed as fairies or bal- 
lerinas. They stand in a line across 
the front of the stage.) 

ESMERALDA: Now here, gentlemen, is 
a group of girls dressed in their 
Halloween costumes. 

Luu: Aren’t they lovely? Of course, 
children are supposed to look scary 
for trick-or-treat on Halloween night. 
But some girls prefer to look pretty, 
and I must say I agree with them. 
(If desired, the Girus do a dance.) 

Mr. Surru: The girls certainly do look 
beautiful. But what has this to do 
with the rain? 

ESMERALDA: Gentlemen, I will show 
you. Winnie, the please. 
(WINNIE opens the door and more 
Girxs enter, dressed in rain clothes.) 
Gentlemen, this is how these girls 
will look tonight if it continues to 
rain. Now, I ask you — is this the 
way to look on Halloween? 

Mr. Brown: No. 


dk 0T," 





Mr. Jones: It certainly is a shame. 

MaBEL: It’s terrible. 

ESMERALDA: Gentlemen, I see you are 
not convinced. Winnie, the door, 
please. (WINNIE opens the door, and 
a group of Boys enter, dressed in 
costumes. ) 

Luu: Ee-ek! Look at that ghost! And 
that pirate! I’m scared. 
behind the curtain to hide.) 

EsMERALDA: Lulu! Come out from 
behind those curtains. (Luu pokes 
her head out, shrieks, and closes the 
curtains around her again.) Lulu! 
(LuLu comes out slowly.) Be sure to 
close the curtains again. I don’t 
want to see the rain outside. (LuLu 
fixes the curtains, but stays close to 
them as the Boys march around, 
waving huge paper bags and making 
strange sounds. They stop when 
Luv shrieks again.) 

Lutu: Ee-ek! Tell them to go away! 

ESMERALDA: Gentlemen, if this group 
came to your door, would you want 
them to play tricks on you? 

Mr. Brown: No. 

Mr. Jones: I should say not. 

EsMERALDA: And now, gentlemen, if 
it rains on Halloween, this is what 
you will Winnie, the door, 
please. (WINNIE opens the door. 
A group of Boys enter, dressed in 
rain gear.) 


(She runs 


see. 


Lu.u: They wouldn’t scare anyone. 
Mr. Brown: No. 

ESMERALDA: has to be 
scary. Boys should be able to scare 
anyone they meet on Halloween 
night. Gentlemen, I ask you, what 
is Halloween night without scares? 
It’s like Christmas without presents 
or Thanksgiving without turkey! 


Halloween 
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GERTRUDE: To make matters worse, I 
have heard that there are some 
mothers who won’t allow their chil- 
dren to go out for trick-or-treat on 
a rainy Halloween night. Can you 
imagine that? 

Mr. Sarru: It really is too bad. 

EsMERALDA: Then will you do some- 
thing about it? 

Mr. Jones: We can’t. 

ESMERALDA: You mean, you won't. 
Winnie, take the children out. 
(WINNIE opens the door, and the 
Boys and Girts leave.) Gentlemen, 
I see we will have to try some other 
way to make you use your magic 
powers. 

Mr. Smita: Magic? 
any magic! 

Mr. Brown: No! 

GERTRUDE (Standing up, excited): Win- 
nie, bring the pot over here! 

Mr. Jones (As WINNIE brings over a 
large black pot): Now see here, what 
are you going to do? 

MABEL: Yes, what are you going to do? 

Gerrrupe: Alexandra, I think it is 
time for the envelopes. (ALEX- 
ANDRA brings a box of envelopes.) 

Mr. Smiru (Rising): Miss Black Cape, 
I think we must be going now. (He 
starts for the door.) 

GERTRUDE (Pointing her finger at him): 
Fiddle, faddle, fop! Stop, stop, stop! 
(Mr. Smrru stops, as though halted 
by magic.) 


We don’t know 


Now, does anyone else 
want to leave? 

Mr. Brown: No. 

Mr. Jones: Mr. Smith is a very im- 
portant person at the Weather 
Bureau. You cannot leave him 
standing there. 

GERTRUDE: Try your own magic. 





Mr. Jones: We do not know any 
magic. 

Luuvu: Gertrude, let the man move. 
He scares me. 

GERTRUDE: Oh, very well. (She waves 
her finger at Mr. Smiru, who sits 
down.) Now for the brew. (GErR- 
TRUDE and ALEXANDRA pour the con- 
tents of the envelopes in the pot, re- 
citing the labels as they do so.) 
Powdered worms. 

Mr. Brown: No! 

ALEXANDRA: Instant bat. 

Mr. Brown: No! 

GERTRUDE: Curried snails. 

Mr. Brown: No! 

ALEXANDRA: Tongue of cat. 

Mr. Brown: No! 

GERTRUDE: Webs of spiders, spicy hot. 

ALEXANDRA: And concentrated snake 
skin spot. 

Mr. Brown: No, no, no! 

GERTRUDE (Stirring): Alagazoo, twixt 

and tween, 
Stop the rain on Halloween! 
Magic come from witches’ brew. 
(She ladles from the pot into cups with 
Halloween decorations.) Now, drink, 
gentlemen. Drink! (She goes to Mr. 
Brown, who races around, shouting.) 
Drink — or use your own magic. 

Mr. Brown: No, no, no! (He runs to 
curtain and gets himself tangled up 
an it.) 

GERTRUDE: I see that I shall have to 
make you drink. (She raises her 
arm dramatically. Mr. Brown 
finally pulls the curtain down around 
him, or wraps himself in the curtain, 
so that the window is exposed. LuLu, 
near the window, looks out and then 
shouts.) 

LuLu: Stop! Gertrude, stop! 


GerTRuDE: Lulu, I know what I am 
doing. 

Lutv: No, stop! Look out the window. 

WINNIE (Running to window) : The rain 
has stopped. 

Maset (At window): The sun is 
shining. 

Att Wircues (Joyfully): The sun! 
The sun! 

EsMERALDA (Shaking Mr. Smiru’s 
hand): Thank you, thank you. 

Mr. Jones (Looking out window): I 
can’t believe it! The sky is clear. 

ESMERALDA (Shaking Mr. JONEs’ 
hand): You did it! 

Mr. Jones: But my dear Miss Black 
Cape, we didn’t do anything. 

EsMERALDA (Joyfully): Halloween’s 
going to be wonderful. Get the 
children! Tell everyone! (WINNIE 
opens the door and all of the Boys 
and GrirRts march in, dressed in 
costumes. All form a_ semi-circle 
around the stage and sing to the tune 
of “Round the Village”, ‘Go In and 
Out the Window.’’) 

Boys and Griris: We're going trick- 

or-treating. 

We'll give a scary greeting, 
And gather things for eating, 
This happy Halloween. 

Wircues: At midnight we’re preparing 
To fly out for an airing, 
And do some awful scaring 
This happy Halloween. 

WEATHERMEN: Now that the skies are 

clearing, 

The moon will be appearing, 
We say it’s time for cheering 
This happy Halloween. (All cheer. 
Curtain) 


THE END 
(Production Notes on page 61) 





Susan and Aladdin’s Lamp 


by Patricia Clapp 


Susan 

BETH 

GENIE 

Voice, of Susan’s mother, off-stage 


Time: The present. 

Settrine: Susan’s bedroom, comfortably 
furnished. 

At Rise: The stage is dark. A small 
spot picks out Aladdin’s lamp, which 
stands alone on the table. After a 
moment, the lights are turned on and 
the spot fades. The door opens, and 
Susan and Betu enter. 


Susan: It was a wonderful vacation, 
but it’s good to be home again. Oh, 
Beth, I have so much to tell you! 

Betu: Well, start! (Bers seats herself 
on the bed, her legs curled up com- 


fortably.) 
everything, 
thing! 

Susan: It was a lovely place — but 
you could see that from all the post- 
cards I sent you. The only bad part 
was that there weren’t many people 
my age. Most of them were just 
little kids or else they were older. 
You know, at the drippy age, dating 
and everything. 

Betu: I know. My sister’s that way. 
Anyway, what did you do? Did you 
have to do things alone all the time? 

Susan: No, there was a boy. His name 
was Bruce. He was the same age as 


I want to hear about 
Susan, simply every- 
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I am. We did a lot of things to- 
gether. 

Berta: A boy? Poor you! 

Susan: He wasn’t so bad. He wasn’t 
like most boys. As a matter of fact, 
he was nice. He taught me how to 
dive. 

Betu: What else did you do? 

Susan: We played tennis, and we took 
lots of walks. We went in some of 
the funny little stores they have 
there — little antique stores. Bruce 
bought me a present in one of them 
the day before we left. 

Beta: Oh, what? Show me! 

Susan (Going to the table and picking 
up the lamp): This. 

Beru: What a funny old thing! What 
in the world is it? 

Susan (Brings it to the bed and sits 
down beside Betu): A lamp. If you 
put kerosene or something in it and 
light the little wick it burns. You 
know, like a real old-fashioned one. 

Bera (Examining the lamp): A lamp? 
I never saw one like this. 

Susan: Don’t you remember the one 
Aladdin had? The magic one? It’s 
like that. 

Beta: What a funny present. 

Susan: I like this. (She takes it back 
from Bets and holds it, looking at tt 
closely) It has funny little markings 
all over it, like engraving. 

Bera: I’ll bet you have a crush on 
that boy. 





Susan: I do not! I just liked him. He 
was fun. 

Betu: I wouldn’t want an old lamp 
that didn’t do anything. If it were 
magic, that would be different. 

Susan: Magic? 

Betu: Yes, like Aladdin’s. You know, 
you could rub it and wish for things 
and a genie would come and bring 
them. 

Susan: That was just make-believe — 

Betu: I don’t see why there can’t 
really be genies still. My father is 
always talking about the modern 
miracles of science, so why can’t 
there be modern miracles of magic? 

Susan: It would be fun, wouldn’t it? 
What would you wish for, Beth? 

Bern: A charge account at the candy 
store and a year’s ticket to the 
movies! How about you? 

Susan: I don’t know. I’d have to 
think. 

Betu: You'd probably wish you could 
see that boy again. 

Susan: Bruce? 

Beto: Whatever his name is. Susan, 
remember in The Arabian Nights 
how Ali Baba said, “Open, sesame,”’ 
and the door to the cave opened? I 
liked that part. 

Susan (Rubbing the lamp gently) : Open, 
sesame (The bedroom door opens 
slowly, but there is no one there. The 
two girls look at each other, alarmed.) 

Betu (Jn a whisper): It opened! 

Susan: It couldn’t have! 

Betu: It did! 

Susan: It must have been the wind. 

Bertu: There isn’t any wind. 

Susan: Somebody’s there, then. (She 
gets up and tiptoes to the door, looking 
out into the hall.) 
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Betu: Do you see anyone? 

Susan: No. 

Bera: It couldn’t have been the lamp! 
Could it? 

Susan (Closing the door softly and re- 
turning to the bed, she hands the lamp 
to Bern): Here. You try it. 

Betu: I’m seared! (She takes the lamp 
reluctantly.) 

Susan: Go on. It can’t hurt you. 

Betu (Rubbing the lamp lightly): Open, 
sesame! (Nothing happens.) Open, 
sesame! (The door remains closed.) 
See? It must have been the wind 
after all. (She looks rather relieved.) 

Susan (Taking the lamp from Bern): 
I’m going to try it again. (She rubs 
the lamp.) Open, sesame! (The door 
opens quietly) It did it again! 

Bertu: Susan, I’m frightened! 

Susan: I am, too. 

Betu: It’s spooky! 

Susan (Getting up, placing the lamp 
carefully on the table and closing the 
door): I think I’d better leave it 
alone. 

Beru: Susan, do you suppose — 

Susan: What? 

Betu: Do you think it could be magic? 

Susan: It didn’t work for you. 

Beru: It’s your lamp. Don’t they only 
work for whoever owns them? 

Susan: I don’t know. I never had 
one before. 

Beru (She hops off the bed and running 
to the table starts to pick up the lamp, 
but then pulls her hand back): Susan, 
try it again! I’m afraid of it. You 
try it. Wish for something. 

Susan: I’m afraid of it, too. 

Beru: It can’t hurt you. If it is magic 
you would only wish for good things, 
and if it isn’t magic nothing will 





happen anyway. Go on! Try it! 

Susan (Comes to the table beside Betu 
and stands looking down at the lamp): 
What shall [ wish for? 

Betu: What do you want? 

Susan: I'd like to be pretty. 

Bern: Pooh! That’s a dumb wish! 
You lock all right. Wish for some- 
thing else. Wish that the genie of 
the lamp would appear! 

Susan: Supposing he should —in a 
great blinding puff of smoke! I’d be 
scared to death! 

Bera: Susan, go on. Try it! He’d be 
your private genie—he couldn’t 
hurt you. Anyway, nothing will 
happen, you know it won’t. There 
isn’t really any magic any more. 

Susan: No, there isn’t, is there? (Re- 
luctantly she picks up the lamp. Hold- 
ing it in one hand, she gently rubs it 
with the other.) Genie of the larap, 


appear! (The door opens slowly and 
the GENIE, a young girl, strolls in. 
Her hair is a little rumpled and her 


clothes slightly awry. Although she 
looks quite sleepy, there is a casual, yet 
matter-of-fact air about her. As she 
steps inside the door, she pauses and 
yawns deeply.) 

GENIE (Politely): Pardon me. 
sound asleep when you called. 

Susan (Jn a very small voice): Who — 
who are you? 

GENIE: I’m the genie of the lamp, of 
course. Whom did you expect? 

Susan: No one, really. 

GENIE: Then you shouldn’t have 
called. Heavens, I must look a mess! 
Do you mind if I borrow your comb? 

Susan: Not at all. (The GENIE strolls 
to the dresser, and taking Susan’s 


I was 


comb, tidies her hair, and then 
straightens her clothes a bit.) 

Genie: Thank you so much. I really 
was sound asleep. You see, no one 
has called me in ages and I just 
wasn’t prepared. 

Susan (Weakly): I see. 

Genie (Wandering around the room 
and looking at it, touching things 
lightly here and there): What a very 
attractive room you have. Quite 
different from Badroulboudour’s. 

Bera: From what? 

GENIE: Badroulboudour’s. She was 
Aladdin’s wife, you know, after he 
became rich and built that lovely 
palace. 

Bern: Aladdin? 

GENIE: Now don’t teli me you never 
heard of Aladdin! 

Bern: Yes, we've heard of him. 

Gente: I should think so. After all, 
you have his lamp. 

Susan: I have? 

GENIE: Of course. How else do you 
think I got here? 

Susan: I haven’t the faintest idea. 

GENIE: You called me, of course. (She 
pauses and looks closely at SusAN.) 
You did call me, didn’t you? I 
haven’t got the wrong number? 

Susan: No, I guess I called you. 

GENIE: Then you shouldn’t be so sur- 
prised that I’m here. After all, I 
have very little choice in the matter. 
Awake or asleep, near or far, no 
matter what I’m doing, the moment 
you call I have to come. I’ll bet you 
don’t obey your mother that well. 

Susan: I’m not your mother. 

GENIE: True. It was just a compari- 
son. 

Betu: Where did you come from? 





Gente: From where I was, of course. 

Bern: Where were you? 

Gente (Looking at Bern): Is that your 
lamp? 

Bera: No. 

Genie: Then you shouldn’t ask so 
many questions. 

Bera (Meekly): Excuse me. It’s just 
that we’re not very familiar with 
genies. In fact, you’re the only one 
we know. I couldn’t help wonder- 
ing. 

Susan: We didn’t think genies were 
like you at all. 

Genie: The correct term for the plural 
is genii. I suppose you thought I’d 
appear in a puff of smoke or some- 
thing. 

Susan: Yes, we did. 

Gente: How very old-fashioned! Genii 
haven’t been appearing in puffs of 
smoke for years! You probably 


thought I’d be a rather fearsome- 
looking man, too, didn’t you? 
Bern: I suppose we did. 
Genie: My, my, you are behind the 


times! Magic changes, you know, 
like everything else. It’s quite mod- 
ern nowadays. 

Bera: I see. We didn’t know. 

GENIE (Generously): I don’t suppose 
it’s really your fault. A lot of people 
have these strange notions. 

Susan: Will you come every time I 
rub the lamp and call you? 

Genie: As I said, I don’t have much 
choice. I do hope you won’t overdo 
it, though. It gets quite tiring, rush- 
ing through space like that. 

Susan (Humbly): I'll try to be very 
careful. When is the best time for 
you to appear? 


Genre: Late afternoon, really. I’m 


through with my nap by then and 
haven’t started my dinner. I would 
appreciate it if you’d restrict your 
calls to that time of day. (Picks up 
nail file from dresser) 

Susan: Yes, ma’am, I’ll try. 

Gente: Good. Now, since I’m here, I 
imagine there’s something you want, 
isn’t there? (Sitting on Susan’s bed, 
she starts to file her nails.) 

Susan: I really hadn’t thought — 

GENIE: You mean you called me with- 
out wanting anything? I’m sorry to 
be so strict, but you really mustn’t 
waste my time like this. Go ahead 
and make a wish or two while I’m 
here, to make it worthwhile. 

Susan: I can’t think — 

Bertu: Susan, wish for something, just 
to see if it comes true! 

Genie: Hah! You doubt me! You 
know, there is nothing more annoy- 
ing than to be called by accident by 
people who don’t really believe in 
you. It makes me quite cross! 

Bern: I’m sorry, Miss Genie, but it’s 
hard to believe in something that’s 
never happened to you before. 

Gente (Rapidly): Did you ever ride 
on an elephant? 

Bertu (Surprised): No. 

Gente: Did you ever wear a ring in 
your nose? 

Beru: Heavens, no! 

Gente: Did you ever live in an igloo? 

Beta: No. 

Gente: Did you ever go up in a bal- 
loon? 

Beta (Dazed): No, but I don’t see 
what that has to do with this. 

GENIE: But you do admit that some 
people ride on elephants and wear 
rings in their noses and live in igloos 





and go up in balloons, don’t you? 

Bera: Yes, I guess so. 

Genre (Triumphanily): Then just be- 
cause something never happened to 
you before, you can’t say it isn’t 
true. 

Berta: I see what you mean. 

Genie (Shaking her head): I don’t know 
what’s happening to young people 
these days. They can believe in air- 
planes, but not flying carpets, in 
electric lights, but not magic lamps. 

Betu: Airplanes have engines! 

GENIE: Great heavy things that obvi- 
ously could never get off the ground 
by themselves! 

Beru: Electric lights work by current. 

GENIE: Who ever saw electric current? 
Nonsense, my girl. It’s magic. All 
magic! 

Betu: But in school we learn — 

Genie: In school they’re probably 
teaching you now that there may be 
creatures on Mars, and yet you re- 
fuse to believe in creatures from 
Fairyland! It’s most distressing. 
Now, when J was a girl — 

Beru: You’re still a girl. 

Gente: I have been for centuries, and 
will continue to be. What I really 
meant was — when I was young. 

Susan: What about when you were 
young? 

Genie: Things were very different, 
that’s all. But there’s no need to go 
into that now. Come, come! You 
really must be able to think of a 
wish. After all, I don’t like coming 
all this way for nothing. 

Susan (Doubtfully): Well — 

Betu: Go on, Susan, wish for some- 
thing! 

Susan: What? 
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Bera: I don’t know — anything. Just 
wish! 

Susan: Dear, I can’t think! 

Beru: I know, make the wish you told 
me about before. You know (She 
leans over and whispers to Susan), 
wish to be pretty! 

Susan: You said that was a dumb 
wish! 

Betu: I know I did — but never mind 
that. Wish it anyway! Maybe 
you'll suddenly have long, long 
golden hair and skin like peach blos- 
soms. Go on, wish! 

Susan (Bravely): I wish I were pretty! 
(The GENIE casually leans over to the 
dresser and picks up the hand mirror.) 

GENIE: Smile. 

Susan: I beg your pardon? 

Gente: I just said the magic word. 
Smile. 

Susan (Smiling a little): Oh, Genie, 
you are funny! You're just teasing 
me. Smile isn’t a magic word. 

GENIE: No? Look at yourself. Quickly, 
before it goes away. (She hands 
Susan the mirror.) 

Susan (Looking in the mirror, her face 
serious again): I don’t look any 
different. 

GENIE: I told you to smile. 

Susan (A small smirk on her face): I 
am. 

Gente (Impatiently): Oh, no, not like 
that! Nota little half-hearted one — 
a real, big, honest-to-goodness smile! 
Go on. 

Susan (Smiling as ordered): Like this? 
(Then even broader as she looks in the 
mirror) Why, I do look prettier, 
don’t I? 

GENIE (Proceeding with her nails): Of 
course. It’s quite simple. 





Susan (Entranced): It makes a dimple 
in my cheek. 

Betu: That’s not really magic. 

Gente: You don’t think so? 
and see. 

Bern: Anyone can smile. 

Gente: How true. But they don’t. 
They’d look much nicer if they did. 
Now, anything else while I’m here? 

Bera (Objecting): I still don’t call that 
real magic. 

Gente: It doesn’t make any difference 
what you call it. It is magic, and 
you only have to keep trying it to 
find out. I do wish you girls wouldn’t 
be so sceptical. It makes my work 
very difficult. 

Beta: I’m sorry. Please forgive me. 

GENIE (Graciously): Very well. (To 
Susan) Now, do get on with another 
wish, if you have one. I’d like to go 
back and finish my nap. 

Susan: Yes, ma’am. I'll try. 

Beru: It still doesn’t seem like magic 
to me! 

Genie: Have you ever seen any magic 
before? 

Bern: I don’t think so. 


Try it 


GENIE (Firmly): Then I consider you 
a very poor judge! (Bera retires to 
the chair and sits watching. She stili 
looks very unconvinced. GENIE turns 
to Susan) Have you thought of 
something yet? 


Susan: In fairy stories people always 
wished for wealth. I could try that, 
I guess. 

GENIE: What a lack of imagination! 
However, if that’s what you want — 
are you healthy? 

Susan: Yes, very. 

Gente: I can see you have a nice home 
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to live in. Do you have everything 
you want to eat? 

Susan: Yes, ma’am. 

Genre: And to wear? 

Susan: I have lovely clothes. Mother 
makes most of them. 

GENIE: Have you a friend? 

Susan: Beth is my friend. We’ve been 
best friends for years. 

GENIE: Have you books? 

Susan: Yes, lots of books. 

Gente: And you live in a free country 
where you need never be afraid? 

Susan: Yes, ma’am. 

GENIE (Flatly): Then you’re rich. 

Susan: My father wants to buy a new 
car, but there isn’t quite enough 
money. 

Gewre: Don’t you have a car? 

Susan: Yes, we have one —he just 
wants to get a new one. 

Genre: What would you do with two? 

Susan: He wouldn’t keep two, Genie, 
he’d turn the old one in. 

YENIE: What’s wrong with the old one? 

Susan: Nothing really, except that it’s 
old. 

GENIE: People get stranger every 
year! Supposing Aladdin had turned 
his old lamp in for a new one? Where 
would he be now, I ask you? 

Susan: I don’t know, ma’am. 

Betu: Where is he now? 

Genie: As a matter of fact, I really 
couldn’t say. I’ve rather lost touch 
with Aladdin since he hasn’t the 
lamp any more. 

Bertu: Besides, what has that to do 
with a new car for Susan’s father? 
GENIE: I’m sure 7 don’t know. You 

were the one who brought it up. 

Berta: No, I wasn’t. You said — 

GENIE: What difference does it make? 





You mustn’t heckle so. It isn’t at 
all polite. Now, Susan, you’ve had 
two wishes, you may have one more. 
Then I really must go. It’s way past 
my nap time. 

Susan: Have I really had two? It 
doesn’t seem so. 

GENIE (Patiently): You wished to be 
pretty, and I showed you that you 
were — when you smile. You wished 
to be wealthy, and I showed you 
that you were —if you realize it. 
Now, one more. 

Susan: Oh, dear, wishing isn’t at all 
as I thought it would be. 

Gente: I must admit that I think it’s 
rather a waste of time, myself. It’s 
so much more satisfying to make 
things come true, than just to wish 
for them. But I’m the Genie of the 
Lamp, and all I can do is obey. So 
go ahead and wish. 

Betu: Couldn’t you make another 
wish some other time, Susan? After 
you’ve thought of something special 
that you want? 

GENIE: No, she couldn’t. 

Betu: Why couldn’t she? 

GENIE (Calmly): Because I’m going to 
take the lamp away with me. 

Susan: You can’t! It’s mine! I don’t 
care so much about the wishes, but 
you can’t take the lamp away! 
That’s not fair. 

Gente: It’s not fair for you to keep it 
all the time, either. Think of all the 
people in the world who ought to 
have a chance for a wish or two. 
People who are ill and want to be 
well again; people who are hungry 
and wish for food; people who have 
no homes. They all ought to have a 
chance at the lamp, too. 


Susan: I suppose they should, but the 
lamp was a present to me. I want to 
keep it. 

Genre: Hmm. That makes it awk- 
ward. I’ll have to give you another 
one to take its place, I guess. 

Susan: I want this one! 

GENIE: Both you girls are really very 
difficult. 

Beru: It 7s Susan’s lamp. 

Gente: All right, if you’re going to be 
so persistent about it. You may 
keep that lamp, but it won’t have 
any more magic powers. Will that 
do? 

Susan: I guess so. 

Beru: Susan, I don’t think you should 
let her do this. She’s just being un- 
pleasant about it. It’s your lamp, 
and they’re your magic powers and 
you ought to be able to keep them! 

Susan: Ssh! I really don’t care, Beth. 
There isn’t much to wish for, it 
seems, and all I want is the lamp it- 
self. The magic sort of scares me. 

Betu: I bet you only want the lamp 
because that boy gave it to you. I 
said it was a funny sort of present! 

Susan: Bruce! That’s what I want. 

Betu: What? 

Susan: For my third wish. I want to 
see Bruce. Can you do that, Genie? 

GENIE (Gazing at herself in the mirror 
and primping her hair): Where is he? 

Susan: I really don’t know. 

GENIE: Oh, dear, then I shall have to 
look for him, I suppose. 

Betu (Disgustedly): What a dopey 
wish! 

Susan: You mean you can make him 
appear? 

GENIE: Certainly not right here in 
your room; it wouldn’t be ladylike! 





(She rises from the bed, stretches and 
delicately covers a yawn.) My, it 
will be good to get back to my nap. 
It’s very nice to have met you both. 
(She starts to wander slowly toward 
the door, talking as she goes) I’m 
sorry you were a little disappointed 
in my magic, but then, things are so 
rarely as people expect them to be. 
(She comes to the table where the lamp 
sits and pauses. She runs both hands 
over it in a rhythmic motion.) I take, 
upon this magic hour, all traces of 
Aladdin’s power. (She snaps her 
fingers sharply at the lamp, sets it 
down and goes on.) As I was saying, 
young people should believe more, 
and doubt less. They’d be much 
happier. Goodbye. (With a little 
farewell flutter of her fingers she slips 
out the door, closing it behind her.) 
Susan: She’s gone! 


Betu: That was certainly the strang- 
est business I ever saw in all my life! 

Susan: Beth, was there really someone 
here? A genie? 


Bertu: I don’t know who she was, but 
she was here. Did you see that little 
fussing over the lamp she did? I 
wonder if she took away the magic. 

Susan: I don’t know. I’m not even 
sure it was ever magic. 

Beto: There wasn’t anything to it, 
really. If only you had wished for 
something like a — a bag of gold or 
something. Then we could have 
seen if it truly was magic. 

Susan: What would I do with a bag of 
gold? 

Bera: Buy the new car your father 
wants. 


Susan: I never thought of that. In 


fact, I couldn’t think of anything 
very clearly. 

Bern: I guess not, if the best you could 
do was wish to see that Bruce! 

Susan: Beth, he isn’t silly like most 
boys. Honestly, he isn’t. I bet 
you'd even like him! 

Bertu: Your genie didn’t produce him 
anyhow, so we don’t have to worry 
about that. (The telephone rings off- 
stage) Should you answer the phone? 

Susan: No, Mother will. She’s down- 
stairs. 

Betu: Susan, I wonder if your mother 
saw the genie. 

Susan (Decisively): Beth, that girl just 
couldn’t have been a genie! 

Bera: Why not? 

Susan: Because there aren’t any. You 
know there aren’t. 

Bern: Then who was she? 

Susan (Weakly): I don’t know. (From 
off-stage there is the sound of Susan’s 
mother’s voice.) 

Voice: Susan, Susan. Are you there? 

Susan (Opening the door): Yes, Mother. 
Do you want me? 

Votce: Come here a minute, dear. I 
have wonderful news for you! 

Susan (Calling): All right. (To Bern) 
I'll be right back. (She goes. Brtu 
walks slowly to the table and stands 
looking at the lamp. Carefully she 
picks it up and rubs it very hard, 
whispering, “Genie of the Lamp, 
appear!” She tries this two or three 
times, but nothing happens. Hurriedly 
she replaces the lamp as she hears 
Susan.) 

Susan (Coming back into the room): 
Beth, guess what! 

Betu: That boy is here. 

Susan: No, that would be impossible. 





He lives miles and miles from here. 
Anyway, why would he come to see 
me? 

Betu: Well, what did happen? 

Susan: Daddy phoned that he just 
got a raise and we’re going down- 
town after dinner to pick out a new 
car! 

Bera: The bag of gold! 

Susan: What bag of gold? 

Beta: I mean — do you think it was 
the genie? 

Susan: I’ve never heard of a genie 
who gave a raise in pay. 

Beru: You did sort of wish for a car, 
kind of indirectly. 

Susan: Oh no, it couldn’t be! 
really! 

Voice (Off-stage): Susan? 

Susan: Yes, Mother? 

Voice: Susan, you had better come 
downstairs now. 

Susan: Why, Mother? 

Voice: There’s someone at the door to 
see you. A boy. 
Susan (Staring at Beru, and almost 
afraid to ask): Who — who is it? 
Voice: He says his name is Bruce. 
(The two girls stand looking at each 
other, unable to speak. Their eyes 
slowly move to the lamp.) 

Voice: Are you coming, Susan? 

Susan (Breathlessly): Yes, Mother, 
Yes, I’m coming. (The two girls leave 
the room as the lights fade down, leav- 
ing the lamp glowing in a single spot 
of light. Curtain.) 


THE END 


— 


Not 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
Susan AND ALADDIN’s LAMP 


Characters: 3 female; off-stage voice, female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress for Susan and Beth. 
Genie wears tights with long sleeves and 


long legs, and over them a sleeveless jerkin, 
held by a wide belt. 


~~ ties: sy nail file, hand mirror, and 
Aladdin’s la 

Setting: rote cael furnished bed- 

room. There are a bed, a dresser holding 


toilet articles, a chair, etc. Aladdin’s lamp 
stands alone on a table. 


Lighting: Spot may focus on Aladdin’s lamp 
at the beginning and the end, if desired. 





PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tue HALLOWEEN SPELL 
(Play on pages 47-52) 


Characters: 3 male; 6 female; male and female 
extras as desired 


Playing Time: 20 minutes. 


Costumes: Traditional witches’ costumes for 
witches. Mabel wears torn and wet rain 
gear, decorated with Halloween symbols. 
Weathermen wear raincoats. Girls wear 
fairy, ballerina, or other ‘costumes; when 
they first appear, half wear raincoats over 
their costumes. Boys wear pirate costumes, 
ghost costumes, etc., and half wear rain- 
coats on first appearance. 


Properties: Doll dressed as a witch, book 
marked ‘Witchcraft Made Easy,” other 
large books, several looseleaf notebooks, 
black ledger, brooms, one broken broom, 
black polishing cloths, large black hand- 
kerchiefs, box of orange bandages, tele- 
vision set, telephone, large paper bags, 
large black pot, box of envelopes, ladle, 
spoon, cups with Halloween decorations. 


Setting: The room is furnished like a living 
room or lounge with appropriate witch- 
like touches: a large painting of a spider 
web hung on the wall, a black mobile Gene 
from the ceiling, a rack for brooms, etc. 
A sign, ‘‘Witches Club,” hangs on the up- 
stage wall, with a coat of arms beneath it. 
A large window with dark drapes covers 
most of the upstage wall. Blue sky may 
be seen through it when drapes are removed. 


Lighting: No special effects. 


Sound effects: Off-stage voice speaks as if 
through television set. 





A Street in Samarkand 


by Betty Tracy Huff 


Characters 
ABDULLAH 
JASMIN 
FATIMA 
ZULIA his daughters 
LALA 


ZENOBIA | 

Jarra, the Tax Gatherer 
BrecGar WoMAN 
PICKPOCKET 
Nur-At-DIN, @ poor young man 
Aut, his faithful slave 
Dancine GIRL 

SELLER OF SANDALS 
SELLER OF SWEETMEATS 
SELLER OF PERFUMES 
SELLER OF SILKS 
SLAVES 

MUSICIANS 

VEILED LADIES 
BEDOUINS 

OTHER EXTRAS 

TIME: Afternoon. 

SertrinGc: Home of Abdullah. 

At Rise: ABDULLAH is pacing back and 
forth. The five DAUGHTERS enter. 

Lava: Oh, here you are, Father. 

Zuuia: Not still worrying, surely. 

ABDULLAH: What else would I be doing 
with the Gatherer of Taxes coming 
any moment, and me with only one 
dinar to my name? 

ZeNosi: It’s the waiting for the Tax 
Gatherer that’s the worst. Once 
Jaffa has come and you have told 
him you can’t pay your tax, you 
won't feel so badly about it. 
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ABDULLAH: I shall feel worse, for then 
I’ll be in prison. Oh, what shall I do, 
what shall I do? 

JasMIN: Zenobia is right, Father, it’s 
the waiting that’s so bad. Come, let 
us sit down over here. (The Dauau- 
TERS lead ABDULLAH to the pile of 
cushions.) I'll tell you a story and 
make you forget your troubles. 

Fatima: Yes, do relax and listen, 
Father. You know you love Jasmin’s 
stories. 

Lau: It will make the time go so much 
faster while you’re waiting for Jaffa. 

ABDULLAH (Attempting to rise): Who 
wants it to go swiftly? Tomorrow 
would be soon enough for a visit from 
Jaffa, or the next day, or three years 
from now would be nice. (The 
DAUGHTERS press him firmly down 
onto the cushions. He rocks to and 
fro holding his head. The Davuau- 
TERS sit on cushions upstage, behind 
ABDULLAH, facing the audience. Jas- 
MIN sits facing him. Only ABDULLAH 
is in a position to see the rest of the 
stage.) 

Jasmin: Know, O father of five, there 
is a certain street in Samarkand — 

ABDULLAH: The Tax Gatherer coming 
and she tells me stories! Aye, aye! 
Oh, very well then, which street do 
you mean? 

JasMIN: Any street. What does it 
matter which one? Since you must 
have it so, a street you know well. 
It’s the street by the Bazaar, not 





far from this house. (ABDULLAH 
begins to relax, nodding his head in 
agreement with everything JASMIN 
says.) A seller of camels lives at 


ABDULLAH: I hear her, O my daughter. 
JasMIN: Alms . . . (Her voice fades 
into that of the BEGGAR WoMAN.) 
BreeGar Woman: Alms, alms for the 


the top of the street. All day long 
you can hear camel bells jingling. 
(ABDULLAH is under the spell of the 
story now. He leans forward, peering 
eagerly at the empty stage.) Often 
the Bedouins walk there, and there 
are veiled ladies. (BrDoOUINS and 
VEILED LADIES enter, crossing in 
groups as if walking down a narrow 
street. As yet the street is silent.) 
ABDULLAH: I see it, O my daughter, 
I see it! (The Dauaurers shake 
their heads and smile.) It is a street 
I know well. A sandal maker sells 
his shoes there. (nter the SELLER 
OF SANDALS with a tray of slippers. 
He goes up and down trying to sell 
them.) 


JASMIN: And there is a seller of sweet- 


meats and a seller of perfumes, and 
a merchant who carries bales of silk. 
(They enter and ply their trades 
silently on the street.) 

ABDULLAH (Fxcitedly): I see them, O 
Jasmin, I see them. (The Dauau- 
TERS exchange smiling glances and 
shake their heads.) 

JASMIN: There is a dancing girl with 
musicians who keep time to the 
sound of the bells on her slippers as 
she dances. (Danctne Girt and 
Musicians enter. The Musicians 
sit on the ground in a semicircle play- 
ing upon drums with their hands in 
silent pantomime.) Always there is a 
beggar woman who goes up and 
down the street. (Enter BreGaGar 
Woman.) Alms, alms, she cries, 
alms. 


love of Allah! (The drums sound, the 
camel bells are heard, and the murmur 
of voices from the jostling crowd. 
The SEvLERS cry their wares. The 
crowd keeps always to the confines of 
the imaginary street, never stepping 
to the sides where houses would pre- 
sumably be situated. Enter Nur At- 
Drv.) 


SELLER OF Siiks (Unfurling his wares): 


Here, my fine gentleman, come buy. 
Here is silk of sea green and here 
is gauze of azure and purple and 
pomegranate. 


Nur Au-Din (Taking out a coin and 


tossing it in the air): This is all the 
money I have in the world. One 
dinar! It must be spent on the most 
worthwhile thing in the whole street, 
whatever that may be. I can’t be 
wasting my last coin on silk. (The 
other SELLERS hurry up to him.) 


SELLER OF SANDALS: Sandals, sir, to 


take ycu on the road to fortune? 


SELLER OF PERFUMES: Musk and roses 


in a jade bottle? 


SELLER OF SWEETMEATS: Figs from 


Basorah, dates from Fez, young sir? 
(Nur At-DIN smilingly shakes them 
off and goes over to watch the DANCING 
GIRL, around whom a crowd has 
gathered. The BreGGar WoMAN 
comes close, leaning on her staff. <A 
PickpockET reaches stealthily for 
Nur At-Drn’s last coin.) 


BeaGar: Look to yourself, young sir. 


Thief, thief! (Nur At-DIn spins 
about, clapping his hand over his 








pocket in time to foil the thief. The 
PIcKPOCKET runs off.) 

Nur At-Din: Since you saved the coin, 
old one, it is yours. (Gives coin to 
Beaaar) I think you need it more 
than I do. 

Beaaar: Allah will reward you, young 
sir, because you have spent your last 
coin on a worthy cause. Since I 
have taken away your means of 
buying a meal for yourself, take in 
exchange my own dinner, these few 
withered walnuts. 

Nur At-D1n: Thanks be to you, good 
mother. I will share these with my 
poor slave Ali who waits for me at 
home. (Exit people from street, as 
if walking out of sight down the road. 
Enter Aut with a few cushions which 
he puts down in the center of the stage. 
He salaams as Nur Au-DIn enters.) 

Aut: What news on the street today, 
master? 

Nur At-Drn: We have been given a 
gift, Ali. (He sits down on the 
cushions Aut has brought.) These 
walnuts for our dinner. Put them 
in the dish and bring them here to 
me. We will eat together, you and I, 
and then — then who knows? For 
I am indeed penniless. (ALI exits. 
He returns bearing a tray with a 
covered dish upon it. Nur At-DIn 
motions him to sit down on one of 
the cushions. The tray is placed on 
the floor between them.) Our last 
meal, Ali. A few withered nut- 
meats. (He takes the cover off the dish.) 
The nuts! The nuts have changed to 
diamonds! 

Aut: May Allah be praised! We are 
saved! 

Nur At-Din: The old woman must 
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have been some powerful genie in 
disguise. Diamonds! Come, Ali, 
we will go to the market place and 
buy whatever we need. (Exit Nur 
Au-Din carrying the tray and banging 
it with his fist and Aut throwing up the 
cushions in the air and catching them 
again.) 

Jasmin: And so they lived happily — 

ABDULLAH (Jumping up): I know the 
street! I saw it! I saw the street, 
I know where it is, I’ve seen the old 
woman! Get ready for the Tax 
Gatherer, O my daughters. Have 
ready the best dish with the cover 
of silver. We are saved, we are 
saved! (zit ABDULLAH. The 
DavuGutTers exchange glances and 
shrug. They begin carrying the 
cushions to center of stage. Exit 
ZeNoBIA and Lata who return carry- 
a tray and a covered dish.) 

Zuuia (Arranging cushions): I never 
saw anyone get so wrapped up in a 
story as father does. He looked as 
if he believed every word you were 
saying, Jasmin. 

Fatma: You’re as good a storyteller 
as Scheherazade, Jasmin. (Enter 
ABDULLAH, with handful of nuts.) 

AsruLuaH: I found her! I found the 
beggar woman on the street. She 
sold me these nuts for a dinar. Bring 
the dish quickly, quickly. 

Jasmin: But, Father — (ABDULLAH 
snatches up dish and puts nuts into 
it. Enter Two Suavgs, salaaming.) 

Ist SLAveE: His highness the Lord High 
Tax Gatherer of Samarkand, Ba- 
sorah, and Baghdad—Jaffa the mag- 
nificent! (Enter the bedraggled, in- 
significant Jarra, trailing along and 
falling over the long hem of his robes. 





The sisters all bow. ABDULLAH kneels 
down and bangs his forehead on the 
ground.) 

ABDULLAH: O most mighty one, most 
high one. (He bangs his forehead 
again.) 

JaFFA: Let’s not get sickening if you 
please, Abdullah. I always get 
suspicious when people are too nice 
to me. We do have our little tax 
monies ready, don’t we, Abdullah? 

ABDULLAH (Hugging himself with glee): 
Do I have the tax money? Do I — 
But first a little refreshment, O 
Jaffa. (Hands him dish) The con- 
tents of this dish will tell you, O 
Gatherer of Taxes, what I really 
think of you and the mighty Caliph. 
(Jarra takes dish and lifts off cover.) 

JarFA: Nuts! Nuts to the Tax 


Gatherer, eh? 
ABDULLAH: But they were supposed to 


turn into diamonds! 

Jarra: To prison with him! (The 
SLAVES come forward. The DavuGu- 
TERS scream and cluster around their 
father.) 

ABDULLAH: But there’s some mistake. 
The nuts were supposed to turn into 
diamonds to pay my tax money. I 
bought the nuts with my last dinar 
from the old beggar woman on the 
street, just as it said in the story — 
but something went wrong. 

Jarra: To prison with him! 

ABDULLAH: Jasmin, Jasmin, help, help! 
Tell him about the street. 

JASMIN: O mighty Gatherer of Taxes, 
it was a story by which my father 
set too much store. 

ABDULLAH: Yes, yes, tell him, Jasmin. 
(He breaks free of Staves. He and 
his daughters hustle JaA¥ra forward, 
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pressing him down onto the cushions 
which the daughters bring forward 
with them. The Staves remove the 
tray and come and stand with arms 
folded, looking down at the group, 
which is arranged so that only JAFFA 
sees the street.) 

JASMIN: Know, O mighty Tax Gath- 
erer, there is a street in Samarkand. 

Jarra: Which street? 

JasMIN: The one by the Bazaar, O 
Jaffa. (Jarra is caught in the spell 
of the story. He leans forward, 
chin on hands, watching as the 
Bepourns, VEILED Lapres, DANc- 
ING Giri, SELLERS, etc., enter and 
begin their pantomime on the street. 
Enter the BeaGar Woman.) All 
day long a Beggar Woman goes up 
and down the street. 

ABDULLAH: Don’t pay any attention to 
that old fraud of a beggar woman, 
Jaffa. “Are these nuts guaranteed?” 
I asked her. ‘Guaranteed to be 
nuts,” she said. I should have known 
better. (On the silent street JAFFA 
sees the BeaGar give Nur AL-DIN 
the nuts in exchange for his coin. 
Aur runs in with the covered dish, 
into which Nur Au-DIn puts the nuts. 
Nur Au-D1n then takes off the cover 
with a flourish, revealing the diamonds. 
He holds them on high in both hands 
and exits with the street people 
dancing after him, silently pantomim- 
ing their excitement.) 

JAFFA: Oh, excellent, excellent! 
rises in a daze, beaming.) 

ABDULLAH: So you see, it wasn’t my 
fault, O Jaffa. And I will have the 
tax money ready for you on the 
twelfth day after the thirteenth 
moon. 


(He 





Jarra (Still in a daze): Tax money? 
What do I care for your few paltry 
dinars, Abdullah? You don’t have 
to pay taxes any more. What do I 
care about anyone’s tax? I’m rich, 
I’m rich! Abdullah, you have 
shown me the way to wealth. I’m 
going off to find the Beggar Woman 


TERS hold him down on the cushions.) 
You see, the magic was not in the 
walnuts which the Beggar Woman 
gave to Nur Al-Din. 


ABDULLAH: Then what — ? 
JASMIN: It was the magic of the dish 


in which Ali put the nuts that turned 
them into diamonds, and — (AB- 


to buy nuts of her, that they may 
become diamonds. I’m rich, I’m 


DULLAH jumps up.) Father, where 
are you going? 

ABDULLAH: The dish, the dish! I 
know the very street in Samarkand! 
(Curtain) 


rich! I know the very street in 

Samarkand! (Hzit Jarra.) 
Aspu.iaH: But Jaffa — (He shrugs) 
Jasmin: There is more to the story, O 

Father. (She and the other Daucu- 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


A Srreet In SAMARKAND 


Characters: 5 male; 7 female; 4 male or female 
for sellers; as many male and female extras 
as desired. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: The daughters wear typical Arabian 
costumes, with long full-sleeved dresses and 
head coverings, and sandals. The men wear 
long-sleeved robes under sleeveless outer 
coats, Arab headdress and sandals. The 
sellers, dancers, and ladies are colorfully 
dressed in loosely flowing garments. 

Setting: The stage is bare except for several 
bright. cushions on the floor at left front. 

Properties: Tray of slippers, tray of sweet- 
meats, tray of perfumes, bundles represent- 
ing bales of silk, small drums, small bells, 
rolls of green, blue, purple and red ma- 
terials, a coin, a staff, cushions, shelled 
walnuts, 2 trays, 2 covered dishes, sparkling 
stones to simulate diamonds. 

Lighting: No special effects. 





Part Three 


Lower Grades 





Spunky Punky 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 
Spunky Punky 
CHUNKY 
PLUNKY 
BUNKY 
TUNKY 
KLUNKY 
4 Orner LitrLe PumPKINs 
ScARECROW 
BLUE JAY 
3 FarMER Boys 
JACK 
JILL 
SUNBEAMS 
3 LirrLe WitcHEes 

Time: The afternoon of Halloween. 

SetTinG: A garden. 

At Rise: 10 Lirr.e PumpKIns stand in 
a row. Each child wears a big orange 
cardboard circle suspended from his 
neck and concealing most of his body. 
Each circle has an outer covering of 
green crepe paper. SPUNKY PUNKY is 
last in line. His orange cardboard has 
been cut out in the form of a jack-o’- 
lantern, but is also concealed by the 
top layer of green paper. On the other 
side of the stage stands a SCARECROW. 
PUMPKINS sing to tune of “Ten Little 
Indians.” 

PuMPKINS: One little, two little, three 

little pumpkins, 
Four little, five 
pumpkins, 


6 little 
pumpkins 


little, six little 


Seven little, eight little, nine little 
pumpkins, 
Ten little pumpkins we. 

ScaREcROW: Quiet! Quiet! You are 
hurting my ears! Why must you be 
singing all the time? 

PuMPKINS: We’re singing because we 
are pumpkins. 

Scarecrow: Ha! Ha! Ha! Too bad 
you can’t see yourselves! You don’t 
even look like pumpkins! 

Pumpkins: Why not? We’re round 
and fat, aren’t we? 

ScaREcROW: Yes, 
wrong color. 
yellow. 

PumpkKINs: What color are we? 

ScaREcrow: You’re green. 
green as grass. 

Spunky: I think green is a pretty color. 

Scarecrow: It’s all right for grass, 
but not for pumpkins. Maybe you’re 
not pumpkins after all. 

Pumpkins: Not pumpkins? 
what are we? 

Scarecrow: Well, you could be water- 
melons. They’re green. You could be 
cucumbers. They’re green. 

Pumpkins: No! No! No! We’re pump- 
kins! We know we are! 

Scarecrow: Don’t be too sure! Who 
ever heard of a green pumpkin? 

Pumpkins (Singing sadly to tune of 
“Three Blind Mice’’): Boo, hoo, hoo! 


but you're the 
Pumpkins are golden 


You’re 


Then 





Boo, hoo, hoo! 

What shall we do? 

What shall we do? 

Our color’s wrong, 
bright green, 

We don’t understand what it all can 
mean! 

Boo, hoo, hoo! (BLUE Jay enters as 
PuMPKINS are singing and sobbing.) 

Buive Jay: What’s this? What’s this? 
Why are my roly-poly pumpkins in 
tears? 

Scarecrow (Waving his arms): Get 
out! Get out! No birds allowed in 
this garden! 

BLvuE Jay: Quiet, Scarecrow! You may 
keep those silly old crows out of the 
garden, but you can’t scare me. Now 
what’s wrong with my pumpkin 
friends? 

Spunky (Pointing at ScaREcRow): He 
says we are the wrong color. 

Cuunky (Pointing at Scarecrow): He 
says we should be yellow. 

PLUNKY (Pointing at Scarecrow): He 
says maybe we're not pumpkins 
after all. 

Buive Jay: Don’t believe a word he 
says. He’s only trying to scare you. 


we are all 


SCARECROW: Just the same, no one will 
ever buy a green pumpkin to make a 
Halloween pumpkin pie! 


Pumpkins (Except Spunky): Oh, my! 
Oh, my! No pumpkin pie! 
That makes us ery! Oh, my! Oh, my! 


Buive Jay: Cheer up! 
know what you need. 


Cheer up! I 


PumMPKINS: What? 

BivuE JAy: You need water and sun- 
shine. 

will wash the 


Cuunky: The water 


green away. 


Piunky: The sun will toast us to a 
golden yellow. 

Bunky: Where will we get the water? 
It hasn’t rained for days and days. 
Tunky: It’s so shady here in the 

garden, the sunbeams never reach us. 

BuvE Jay: Cheer up! Cheer up! I will 
fly away for help. And don’t let Mr. 
Scarecrow frighten you again. (Exit) 

Scarecrow: Silly bird! You'll never 
see him again! 

Pumpkins: Oh, yes, we will. 

Cuunky: The Blue Jay is our friend. 

Bunky: He will bring us water to wash 
away our green. 

Kiunky: He will bring the sunbeams 
to make us golden yellow. 

Tunky: Then we will be chosen for 
pumpkin pies and go to a party. 

Spunky: I don’t want to be a pumpkin 
pie! 

ALL: Why not? That’s what pumpkins 
are for! 

Spunky: I don’t care! 
different! 

Cuunky: But when you grow big and 
round and yellow, you’re sure to be 
chosen for a pumpkin pie. 

Spunky: Then Ill stay the way I am. 
I’ll be a green pumpkin forever and 
ever and ever. 

Au: Look! Look! 
farmer boys. 

Ist FARMER Boy: A little bird told us 
to look at our pumpkins. 

2np FARMER Boy: They’re still as green 
as grass. 

3rD Farmer Boy: They’ll never be 
ready for Halloween. 

PumpkKINs (All but SPUNKY sing to tune 
of “Baa, Baa, Black Sheep’): 
Farmer, farmer, we are all so dry. 
Bring us water, or we'll die. 


I want to be 


Here come the 





Some for the pumpkins and some for 
the vine — 

Spunky: But none for the spunky one 

that’s last in the line! 

FarMER Boys: Don’t worry, little 
pumpkins. The water is on its way. 
(Singing to tune of “Jack and Jill’) 
Jack and Jill went up the hill to 

fetch a pail of water, 
They’ll be here to bring you cheer, 
and sprinkle you with water. (As 
Jack and Jiu enter with watering 
can) Where have you been? Did 
you fall down the hill again? 

Jack: Not this time. We were very 
careful. 

JmL: We didn’t spill a single drop. 

FarMER Boys: Then water the pump- 
kins right away. (Jack and Jitu skip 
in and out among the pumpkins, 
watering them as they go. SPUNKY 


jumps about to avoid the water.) 


Spunky: Not me! Not me! I’m going 
to stay green forever and ever. 

Ist Farmer Boy: That’s enough 
water. 

2np FarMER Boy: Now we'll get to 
work with our hoes. 

3rD FarmMeR Boy: They’re just as 
green as ever. (FARMER Boys hoe 
around the pumpkins.) 

Scarecrow: They need the sun, but 
the Sunbeams will never find them. 
Pumpkins: The Blue Jay will show 

them where we are! 

BuivuE Jay (Ushering in line of Sun- 
BEAMS): Cheer up! Cheer up! Here 
come the jolly Sunbeams! 

Pumpkins (Singing to tune of “Baa, 
Baa, Black Sheep’’): Sunbeams, sun- 

beams, find us where we lie, 
Bring us sunshine, or we die! 


Some for the pumpkins and some 
for the vine — 

Spunky: But none for the spunky one 
that’s last in the line. (As song is re- 
peated, SUNBEAMS dance among the 
PuMPKINS, stripping them of their 
green covering. SPUNKY manages to 
avoid them.) Not me! Not me! I’m 
going to stay green forever and ever! 
(When dance is ended, SUNBEAMS 
exit.) 

BuvuE Jay: At last! At last! They’re 
as yellow as gold! 

FARMER Boys: The pumpkins are ripe! 
The pumpkins are ripe! 

Ist FarmMEeR Boy: We'll let Jack and 
Jill choose those they want for 
pumpkin pies. 

Jack: Jill may have first choice. (Jack 
and Jitu take turns reciting any 
familiar counting out rhyme, choosing 
a PuMPKIN each time. They continue 
until all PUMPKINS are chosen except 
SPUNKY.) 

Ist FARMER Boy (Pointing to Spunky): 
There’s no use taking this one. He’s 
too green. 

3RD FARMER Boy: We'll help you take 
the pumpkins up to the farmhouse. 

Jack and J1tu: What good pies they’ll 
make! (Jack, Jmu and FARMER 
Boys pretend to carry off pumpkins.) 

Pumpkins: Thank you, little Blue Jay. 
Goodbye, Mr. Scarecrow. Goodbye, 
Spunky. (Spunky, Biue Jay and 
ScARECROW wave goodbye.) 

Spunky: Now I’ll never have to be a 
pumpkin pie. 

BuivuE Jay: What will you be? 

Spunky: Nothing. I'll just keep on 
being a pumpkin forever and ever 
and ever. 





Boo, hoo, hoo! 

What shall we do? 

What shall we do? 

Our color’s wrong, 
bright green, 

We don’t understand what it all can 
mean! 

Boo, hoo, hoo! (BLUE JAY enters as 
PuMPKINS are singing and sobbing.) 

Buive Jay: What’s this? What’s this? 
Why are my roly-poly pumpkins in 
tears? 

Scarecrow (Waving his arms): Get 
out! Get out! No birds allowed in 
this garden! 

BivuE Jay: Quiet, Scarecrow! You may 
keep those silly old crows out of the 
garden, but you can’t scare me. Now 
what’s wrong with my pumpkin 
friends? 

Spunky (Pointing at ScaREcRow): He 
says we are the wrong color. 

Cuunky (Pointing at Scarecrow): He 
says we should be yellow. 

PLUNKY (Pointing at ScaRrEcRow): He 
says maybe we're not pumpkins 
after all. 

BivueE Jay: Don’t believe a word he 
says. He’s only trying to scare you. 


we are all 


ScARECROW: Just the same, no one will 
ever buy a green pumpkin to make a 
Halloween pumpkin pie! 

Pumpkins (Except Spunky): Oh, my! 

Oh, my! No pumpkin pie! 
That makes us cry! Oh, my! Oh, my! 


Biue Jay: Cheer up! 
know what you need. 


Cheer up! I 


PumMPkKINS: What? 

Biur Jay: You need water and sun- 
shine. 

wash the 


Cuunky: The will 


green away. 


water 


Piunky: The sun will toast us to a 
golden yellow. 

Bunky: Where will we get the water? 
It hasn’t rained for days and days. 
Tunky: It’s so shady here in the 

garden, the sunbeams never reach us. 

BuveE Jay: Cheer up! Cheer up! I will 
fly away for help. And don’t let Mr. 
Scarecrow frighten you again. (Exit) 

Scarecrow: Silly bird! You'll never 
see him again! 

Pumpkins: Oh, yes, we will. 

Cuunky: The Blue Jay is our friend. 

Bunky: He will bring us water to wash 
away our green. 

Kiunky: He will bring the sunbeams 
to make us golden yellow. 

Tunky: Then we will be chosen for 
pumpkin pies and go to a party. 

Spunky: I don’t want to be a pumpkin 
pie! 

ALL: Why not? That’s what pumpkins 
are for! 

Spunky: I don’t care! 
different! 

Cuunky: But when you grow big and 
round and yellow, you’re sure to be 
chosen for a pumpkin pie. 

Spunky: Then I’ll stay the way I am. 
I'll be a green pumpkin forever and 
ever and ever. 

Au: Look! Look! 
farmer boys. 

Ist Farmer Boy: A little bird told us 
to look at our pumpkins. 

2np FARMER Boy: They’re still as green 
as grass. 

3rD FarMeR Boy: They’ll never be 
ready for Halloween. 

Pumpkins (All but SPUNKY sing to tune 
of “Baa, Baa, Black Sheep’’): 
Farmer, farmer, we are all so dry. 
Bring us water, or we'll die. 


I want to be 


Here come the 





Some for the pumpkins and some for 
the vine — 

Spunky: But none for the spunky one 

that’s last in the line! 

FarMER Boys: Don’t worry, little 
pumpkins. The water is on its way. 
(Singing to tune of “Jack and Jill’’) 
Jack and Jill went up the hill to 

fetch a pail of water, 
They’ll be here to bring you cheer, 
and sprinkle you with water. (As 
Jack and Ju. enter with watering 
can) Where have you been? Did 
you fall down the hill again? 

Jack: Not this time. We were very 
careful. 

Jmtt: We didn’t spill a single drop. 

FarMER Boys: Then water the pump- 
kins right away. (JAcK and JILL skip 
in and out among the pumpkins, 
watering them as they go. SPUNKY 


jumps about to avoid the water.) 


Spunky: Not me! Not me! I’m going 
to stay green forever and ever. 

Ist Farmer Boy: That’s enough 
water. 

2nD FarRMER Boy: Now we'll get to 
work with our hoes. 

3rD FarMeR Boy: They’re just as 
green as ever. (FARMER Boys hoe 
around the pumpkins.) 

Scarecrow: They need the sun, but 
the Sunbeams will never find them. 
Pumpkins: The Blue Jay will show 

them where we are! 

Buve Jay (Ushering in line of Sun- 
BEAMS): Cheer up! Cheer up! Here 
come the jolly Sunbeams! 

Pumpkins (Singing to tune of “Baa, 
Baa, Black Sheep’’): Sunbeams, sun- 

beams, find us where we lie, 
Bring us sunshine, or we die! 


Some for the pumpkins and some 
for the vine — 

Spunky: But none for the spunky one 
that’s last in the line. (As song is re- 
peated, SUNBEAMS dance among the 
PuMPKINS, stripping them of their 
green covering. SPUNKY manages to 
avoid them.) Not me! Not me! I’m 
going to stay green forever and ever! 
(When dance is ended, SUNBEAMS 
exit.) 

BuveE Jay: At last! At last! They’re 
as yellow as gold! 

FARMER Boys: The pumpkins are ripe! 
The pumpkins are ripe! 

Ist FarMER Boy: We'll let Jack and 
Jill choose those they want for 
pumpkin pies. 

Jack: Jill may have first choice. (Jack 
and Jiu take turns reciting any 
familiar counting out rhyme, choosing 
a PuMPKIN each time. They continue 
until all PuMPKINS are chosen except 
SPUNKY.) 

Ist FARMER Boy (Pointing to Spunky): 
There’s no use taking this one. He’s 
too green. 

3RD FARMER Boy: We'll help you take 
the pumpkins up to the farmhouse. 

Jack and Jitu: What good pies they’ll 
make! (Jack, Jiu end FARMER 
Boys pretend to carry off pumpkins.) 

Pumpkins: Thank you, little Blue Jay. 
Goodbye, Mr. Scarecrow. Goodbye, 
Spunky. (Spunky, Biue Jay and 
ScARECROW wave goodbye.) 

Spunky: Now I'll never have to be a 
pumpkin pie. 

BuLvuE Jay: What will you be? 

Spunky: Nothing. I'll just keep on 
being a pumpkin forever and ever 
and ever. 





Scarecrow: A silly, green pumpkin all 
by yourself in this great big field. 
Spunky: I’ll have you and my friend, 

the Blue Jay. 

Scarecrow: You won’t have me. I go 
inside for the winter. 

BuiveE Jay: You won’t have me. I have 
my business to attend to, and I’m 
going to start right now. Remember, 
it doesn’t always pay to be too 
spunky. (£zit Biug Jay) 

Spunky: Dear me! I wonder if I made 
a mistake. Do you think he was 
right, Mr. Scarecrow? Have I been 
too spunky? 

Scarecrow: Maybe yes, maybe no. 
But if you won’t be a pumpkin pie, 
you’d better make up your mind to 
be something. 

Spunky: What could I be? 

Scarecrow: How would you like to 
scare folks? 

Spunky: Be a scarecrow like you? 

Scarecrow: No, I only scare birds. 
But you could scare people. 

Spunky: How? 

Scarecrow: By showing your great 
big yellow teeth. 

Spunky: I don’t have any teeth. 

Scarecrow: I know where you can 
get some. I will send for the three 
little Witches. (Sings to tune of 
“Ten Little Indians’): Come to me, 

come to me, three little Witches, 
Hurry up, hurry up, fly over ditches. 
Come with your brooms and all of 
your riches, 
Hurry up, Halloween’s near! 
(THREE LitrLe Wircues enter riding 
on broomsticks.) 

Wrircnes: At your service, Mr. Scare- 
crow. What can we do for you? 

Scarecrow: I'd like you to meet my 
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friend, Spunky. He doesn’t want to 
be a pumpkin pie, so I thought he 
would make a good jack-o’-lantern. 
Wircnes: But jack-o’-lanterns are 
yellow. 
Scarecrow: Isn’t there some sort of 
magic that would make him yellow? 
Spunky: Please! I want to be a jack- 
o’-lantern ever so badly. 
Wrrcues: Very well. We’ll see what 
we can do. (They ride around SPUNKY 
singing to tune of “London Bridge.’’) 
Round and round and round we go, 
round we go, round we go, 

Round and round and round we go, 
my fine fellow. (WriTcHEs reverse 
direction for second verse. As 


WirtcueEs ride, SPUNKY turns.in a 
circle and when his back is toward 
the audience, he tears off the green 
paper, revealing the jack-o’-lantern.) 
Round and round and round we go, 


round we go, round we go, 
Round and round and round we go, 
now turn yellow. 

Scarecrow (As Wircues step back 
revealing SPUNKY as jack-o’-lantern) : 
Now you are a real jack-o’-lantern. 

Spunky: When do I start scaring 
people? 

Wrircues: Do you really want to scare 

people? 
Spunky: Maybe it would be more fun 
to make them laugh. 
Wrircues (Sing to tune of “London 
Bridge’): You will make them laugh 
and grin, laugh and grin, laugh 
and grin, 

You will make them laugh and grin, 
my dear Spunky. 

Spunky: But how? Where? When? 

Wircnes (As Jack and Ju enter): 
Sh-h-h! Listen, and you’ll find out. 





Jack: A Halloween party’s no fun 
without a jack-o’-lantern. 

Jiu: There are no pumpkins left ex- 
cept that ugly green one. 

Jack: Look! There’s one grinning at 
us right now. 

Jitu: How did he get here? 

Jack: I don’t know, but he seems glad 
to see us. 

Jiu: Let’s take him along. We'll put 
him in the center of the table. (Jack 
and Jiu start off with Spunxy. He 
turns and waves.) 

Spunky: Thank you, little Witches. 
Goodbye, Mr. Scarecrow. (Ezit Jack 
and Jiu and Spunky.) 


Scarecrow: Can’t you stay awhile, 
little Witches? 

Wircues (Sing to tune of “London 
Bridge’’): We have other tricks to do, 

tricks to do, tricks to do, 
So we say goodbye to you, goodbye, 
Scarecrow. (Exit) 

Scarecrow: It’s quiet here without 
Spunky and the Witches. Oh, well, 
I’ll just settle down for my Hal- 
loween nap. (Yawns, stretches and 
lies down.) Good night, everyone. 
(Curtain) 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Spunky Punky 

Characters: 4 female, 5 male; 11 male or fe- 
male; 2 or more male or female for Sun- 
beams. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: The pumpkins wear orange card- 
board circles concealing their bodies. Each 
circle is covered with green crepe paper. 
Spunky’s cardboard has been cut in the 


form of a jack-o’-lantern. Scarecrow, Blue 
Jay, and Sunbeams wear typical costumes. 
The Witches are in traditional witch cos- 
tumes. Farmer Boys, Jack and Jill wear 
appropriate attire. 

Properties: Watering can, 3 hoes, 3 brooms. 

Setting: A garden. Stage is bare, but back- 
drop of a field may be used if desired. 


Lighting: No special effects. 





PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tue Return or CoLumsBus 
(Play on pages 72-74) 

Characters: 7 male; 4 female; male and female 
extras. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Diego wears a page’s costume. 
Prince Juan, Princesses Juana, Maria, and 
Catalina, Courtiers and Ladies wear ornate 
court costumes of the period. The cos- 
tumes of King Ferdinand and Queen Isa- 
bella are more elaborate and they wear 
crowns. Dr. Sanchez may wear a brown 
robe. Columbus wears a knee-length cloak, 
hat and sword. Sailors wear ragged cloth- 
ing. Indians are gaily painted and orna- 
mented. 


Properties: Cushion, guitar, bundle of switches, 
pair of spectacles, banner, two armchairs, 
swords, blankets, sea shells, potato, neck- 
lace of bright feathers, monkey, carved 
wood, Indian robes, trumpet, drums, bells, 
and other musical instruments. 

Setting: A room in the convent of La Rabida, 
Palos, Spain. There is a window upstage, 
just left of center, and an exit at right. A 

nch with a cushion on it stands upstage, 

just right of center. Armchairs, brought in 

y Guards, should be placed upstage 
center. 

Lighting: No special effects. 





Return of Columbus 


by Alice Very 


Characters 
Disco, Columbus’ little boy, about ten 
PRINCE JUAN, a little older 
PRINCESS JUANA 
Princess MARIA 
Princess CATALINA 
Doctor SANncueEz, the boys’ tutor 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 
KinG FERDINAND 
QUEEN ISABELLA 
HERALD 
STANDARD-BEARER 
CouRTIERS 
LADIES 
GUARDS 
MUSICIANS 
SAILORS 
INDIANS 
PEOPLE OF PALos 


little girls 


Time: Early Spring, 1493. 

Sertina: A room in the convent of La 
Rabida, Palos, Spain. 

At Rise: Diego, in page’s costume, 
stands leaning on the window sill up- 
stage, left 0; center, looking out to sea. 
PRINCE JUAN sits on a cushion on a 


bench, playing a guitar. The PrRIn- 
CESSES are dancing to the music. 
Juan (Singing): “Pastime with good 
company 
I love, and shall until I die.’’* 
Juana: Diego! Diego Columbus! 
Come here! (Dreco seems not to 
hear.) 
Maria: Come Diego! We need another 
partner for the dance. 


*This song, “Pastime with Good Company,” may be 
found in The Song Book, Golden Treasury Series. 
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CaTALINA: Why are you always look- 
ing out the window? 

Dreco: I’m looking for a ship. 

Juan: Are you still looking for your 
father’s ship? 

Dieco: Yes. 

JuANA: Do you really think he’ll come? 

Dieco: Of course I do. 

Maria: He’s been gone a long time. 

Dreco: It’s a long way to India. 

CaTALINA: Oh, I wish he would come! 

Juana: So do I. He promised to bring 
me a necklace of Indian jewels. 

Maria: He promised to bring me a 
dress of Indian muslin. 

Juan: He promised to make me King 
of India. 

Diego: Yes, but my father is to be the 
governor — Governor Christopher 
Columbus. 

Juana: What do you suppose it’s like 
on the other side of the earth? 

Marta: Doctor Sanchez says the 
people have pillows growing on their 
heads. 

JuAN: Is that the kind of people I’m to 
be king over? Pillowheads! 

Dieco: You’d make a good one. Viva 
King Pillowhead! (JUAN throws cush- 
ton at Dieao, who ducks.) 

CaTaLInaA: Look out, Juan! Here 
comes Doctor Sanchez. He’ll switch 
Diego again if you don’t behave. 

Juan: That’s what page boys are for. 
He gets paid for it. (2nter Docror 
SANCHEZ, a bundle of switches under 
his arm, followed by GUARDS carry- 
ing two armchairs.) 





Doctor Sancuez (7'o Guarps): Place 
the chairs here for their majesties. 
(Guarps set chairs upstage center, 
then exit.) 

Juan: Doctor Sanchez, why do the 
people on the other side of the earth 
have pillows growing on their heads? 

Doctor Sancuez: No doubt Provi- 
dence has furnished them with pil- 
lows so they can walk on their 
heads. 

Juan: Why do they walk on their 
heads, sir? 

Doctor SANncHEz: How else could they 
walk on the under side of the earth? 

Juan: They might crawl like flies. 

Dreco: Nonsense! My father never 


said anything about sailing upside 
down, or walking either. (Prrv- 
CESSES frown, shake heads, point at 
switches. ) 

Doctor SaNcHEz: What was that, 


Master Diego? 

Dieco: When Papa comes home, I’ll 
ask him. 

Doctor Sancuez: But suppose he 
doesn’t come home? 

Dreco: I know he will. 

Docror Sancuez (Shaking head): Ah, 
well, your father had faith in what 
the eye cannot see! 

DrieGco: My father has faith in what 
his mind sees. 

Juan: But now, really, suppose he fell 
off when he got to the edge of the 
earth? 

Dreco: There isn’t any edge. It keeps 
on going. 

Juan: How do you know? 

Dreco (Thinking a moment, then point- 
ing out the window): Do you see that 
speck on the edge of the sea, as you 
call it? 
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Juan: No, I don’t. 

Juana: I see something. It’s moving. 

Dreco: It’s a flag on top of a mast. 
See, now you can see the sails. 

Juan: It does look like a ship. Yes, 
now I can see the hull. 

Dreco: Why did we see the top of the 
ship first? 

Juan: I don’t know — it looks as if it 
were coming up over the side of a 
hill. 

Dreco: That’s it! And if you were on 
the ship it would be just the op- 
posite— when you sail into the 
harbor the first thing you see is the 
flag on top of the tower, then you 
see the tower, and after that the 
whole town. 

Juan: Then the whole sea must be 
curved like a big hill! All the same, 
it looks flat. 

Docror SANncHez: Of course it is flat. 

Diego: No, it’s round—the whole 
earth is round like an orange. My 
papa says so. 

JuANA (At window): The ship is com- 
ing into the harbor now. 

Marta: You can see what is on the flag 
now —a green cross and letters — 
an F and an I. 

CaTALINA: F is for Ferdinand, and I 
for Isabella — for Papaand Mamma. 

Dreco: It’s the Santa Maria! It’s 
Papa’s ship! 

Doctor SaNcHEz (Adjusting his spec- 
tacles): The Lord be praised! It is 
Admiral Columbus! At least it is 
his ship. 

Juana: Look! There is a crowd of 
people coming up the hill. 

Mania: They are carrying the flag. 

CaTaLINA: They are carrying a man 
too. (From off-stage a noise of shout- 





ing, bells ringing, a band playing.) 

Disco: Listen! They are shouting, 
“Viva Columbus!” It is my father! 
(Starts to run out, but bumps into a 
HERALD, blowing a trumpet.) 

Hera.p: Makeway for their Majesties, 
King Ferdinand and Queen Isabella. 
(Enter Kina and QUEEN, with 
Guarps, Courtrers, and LADIEs.) 

QuEEN (As CHILDREN and Doctor 
SANCHEZ continue to look out of win- 
dow): What is all the uproar? Is 
there no one here to receive their 

ajesties? 

Kina: Don’t be alarmed, madam. No 
doubt the people are shouting to 
welcome their king and queen. 

QuEEN: No, they are not shouting for 
us. Listen! (A_ shout off-stage: 
“Viva Columbus!”) Columbus! It is 
the Admiral! (Enter a procession: 
Sirst the Musicians, then a standard- 
bearer with a banner inscribed with a 
green cross and the letters, F and I, 
then Sattors carrying Indian blan- 
kets, shell and feather ornaments, 
carved wood, sea shells, and leading 
INDIANS, painted gaily, followed by 
shouting TownseropLe. The crowd 
opens, and COLUMBUS appears, in a 
knee-length cloak and a hat, a sword 
at his side.) 

Dreco: Papa! (Rushes into CoLumBvus’ 
arms.) 

CoLtumsus (Embracing Dirco): My 
boy! And I thought I might never 
see you again! 

Dieco: Why, Papa, you told me you 
would come back again. 


JuANA: Admiral, have you brought us 
our presents? 


Co.umsus: Yes, your Highness. (T'urn- 


ing and seeing KinG and QUEEN, 
who have seated themselves on their 
chairs.) Pardon, your Majesties! 
(Takes off hat and kneels, kissing 
their hands.) 

Kine (Taking Cotumsus by the hand 
and offering him a seat): You do not 
need to kneel before us, most noble 
Admiral. (CotumBus sits on bench 
beside KiNG and QUEEN.) 

CotumBus (Beckoning to SAtLors, who 
come forward with presents): Here is 
the kind of necklace the Indian 
ladies wear. (Gives JUANA a collar of 
bright-colored feathers.) 

JuANA (Putting on collar): Oh, thank 
you, Admiral! 

Cotumsus (Giving Maria an Indian 
poncho): Here is a robe woven by 
the Indians. 

Maria (Wrapping poncho around her): 
Thank you, Admiral! 

CotumBus (Giving CATALINA @ mon- 
key): And here is the surprise I 
promised you. 

CaTaLINA (Holding monkey): Oh, this 
is the best present of all! 

Dreco: What did you bring me, Papa? 

Cotumsus (Taking potato from pocket 
and giving it to Dreao): This is a 
curious fruit of that country. It 
grows underground. 

Ist Sartor: It’s very good roasted in 
the coals. 

Queen: And now, Admiral, what 
have you brought us? 

Cotumsus (Rising and bowing): Your 
Majesties, I have brought you a new 
world! 

AL (Shouting): Viva Columbus! Viva 
the New World! (Curtain) 

THE END 


(Production Notes on page 71) 





Taffy and Sylvie 


by Shirley Simon 


Characters 
SyLvig Mouse 
BROWNMOUSE 
GREYMOUSE 
CHURCHMOUSE 
Fipo 
Tarry Cat 
Pretri Cat 
PRUENELLA CaT 
PRINCESS CaT 
Tom Cat 

ScENE 1 


Serrinc: The apartment of Sylvie 


Mouse. There is a large crock of lard 
at right. 
At Rise: Sytvie Movuse is sitting on 


the sofa, nibbling cheese and hum- 
ming. Doorbell rings. SYLVIE goes to 
door, right, then backs into center of 
room. 

Sytvie: Who are you? (Tarry enters 
right.) 

Tarry: I am Taffy Cat, and I came in 
answer to your ad. (Takes clipping 
out of purse, walks around room, look- 
ing it over) Hmmm. Nice apartment 
you have here. Convenient loca- 
tion. 

Sy.vie: But you’re a cat! 

Tarry (Reading clipping): “Wanted: 
Refined single lady to share apart- 
ment — Sylvie Mouse.”’ Well? 

Sytvie (Tearfully): I didn’t expect a 
cat! I wouldn’t take in a roomer at 
all, except now that Papa is dead I 
can’t afford to stay here all by my- 
self. 


Tarry (Voice dripping with concern): 
Oh, you poor, sweet dear! (Puts arm 
around Sytvte) I am so sorry about 
your poor papa. 

Sytvre: Ah, it was a grand funeral. 
Fido was there, of course. He looks 
so big and strong! 

Tarry (Takes step backward): Fido? 
Do you generally associate with 
dogs? 

Sytvie (Giggles): Oh, no. But Papa 
once did Fido a very special favor 
and Fido never forgot. There he was 
at the funeral — big as life. Think 
of it! 

Tarry: I’d rather not. (Again puts 
arm around Syiv1e) What you need, 
Sylvie Mouse, is a bright, cheerful 
companion like me. 

SyLvie: But you're a cat! 

Tarry: You’ve said that, dear — 
three times. (Very sweet) Who says 
cats and mice can’t live together and 
be the best of friends? 

Sy.viE: Well — 

Tarry: We'll be pioneers, Sylvie 
Mouse. We’il show the world that a 
cat and a mouse can live together 
and be true friends. (Goes to door) 
I’ll be back with my things in a few 
minutes, dear Sylvie Mouse. (zits 
right. Syutvre stands, bewildered, in 
the middle of the room. Doorbell 
rings.) 

Sy.LvieE: Come in! Come in! (Brown- 
MOUSE, GREYMOUSE and CHURCH- 





MOUSE enter right, and stand un- 
easily in the middle of the room.) 

BrownMovsE: Good day, cousin Sylvie. 

CHurRcHMOUSE: We came to counsel 
you. 

Greymovuse: And give you the benefit 
of our advice. 

BrownmouseE: We know how flighty 
you are, Sylvie. 

GreEYMoUSsE: So we have come to ask 
you to live with one of us. 

CuurcuMmovuse (Hesitantly): Or per- 
haps we could live with you. 

Syivre (Giggles): I thank you for your 
trouble, Cousins, but the fact is, I 
have already rented the extra bed- 
room. I’ve taken in someone to 
share my little home. (BrRown- 
MOUSE, GREYMOUSE and CHURCH- 
MOUSE exchange glances.) 

CuurcumovseE: Isn’t that a bit hasty? 
Who is your roomer, cousin? 

Sy.vre: A very nice, sweet, cheerful — 
well, if you must know, it is a cat! 

AL: A cat! 

GREYMOUSE: You must be mad! 

CuuRCHMOUSE: Did you say a cat? 

Syivia: Of course I said a cat! There 
is no reason why cats and mice can’t 
live together and be the best of 
friends. 

GreEyYMovuseE: Oh, heavens! 

BrownmovseE: I can’t listen! 

Sytvie (Angry): Taffy is the very 
loveliest of creatures. Why, we'll be 
pioneers. We'll show the world that 
a cat and a mouse can live together 
and be true friends! 

CuurcHMOUSE: She means it! 

GREYMOUSE (Rising) : Of course, Sylvie, 
it is your apartment. You may iive 
with whom you choose. But do not 
expect us to visit you! 


BrownMOUSE (Rising): Of course. 

CHURCHMOUSE (Also rising): We will 
not come. 

Syivie (Very angry): I shall manage to 
survive, cousins. I do believe I shall! 
(CHURCHMOUSE, GREYMOUSE and 
BrownmovuseE stalk off right. The 
sound of singing is heard off-stage 
right. Tarry enters right, singing. 
She carries a suitcase.) 

Tarry (Singing to the tune of “Down in 
the Valley’’): 

Oh, we'll show the world, dear, 
A cat and a mouse 

Can be happy together 
And live in one house. 


Live in one house, dear, 
Live in one house. 

A cat and a mouse, dear, 

Can live in one house. 


Here I am, Sylvie, dear. (Sets suit- 
case down) What do we have to eat? 

SytvreE: Papa left me a barrel of 
cheese. 

Tarry: I don’t care for cheese, Sylvie 
Mouse. What else do we have? 
Sytvie: Papa left me a big crock of 

lard. (Points to crock) 

Tarry (Runs over to crock): Lard! Ah! 

Sy.vre: Of course, it is to be saved for 
the cold weather. 

Tarry: But Sylvie Mouse, you don’t 
plan to keep it here? Do you think 
it is safe? 

Syivre: Why, yes. Don’t you? 

Tarry: Heavens, Sylvie Mouse! A 
robber could steal in here and take it 
away. 

Sy.vie: Oh, no! 

Tarry: Yes! (Glances around) Now, 
let me see. We must find a safe 
place. I have it — the church base- 





ment! What could be safer? My 
friends will help us move it this after- 
noon. And Sylvie Mouse, remind 
me. I must go to a christening. A 
beautiful kitten it is, copper with 
gold paws. I am to be godmother. 
Syivie: A christening? How lovely! 
What will they name the kitten? 
Tarry: I don’t know yet. We'll see. 
(Curls up on the sofa) Sylvie Mouse, 
I am going to like it here. 
CURTAIN 
** & & 
ScENE 2 
Tre: Two days later. 
Serrine: Same as Scene 1. 
At Rise: Tarry and SyLvIE are 


seated at table, eating. The crock of 
lard is gone. 
Sy.vie: Would you like more cream? 
Tarry: Thank you, dear. Just pour it 
into my saucer. (SYLVIE pours cream 


in Tarry’s saucer. Tarry leans 
down and laps cream.) I’m not very 
hungry lately. 

Sytvie: I have noticed that. Since 
yesterday you have been eating like 
a bird. 

Tarry (Brightens): Did you say we are 
having a bird for dinner? How 
lovely! 

Sy.vre (Shudders): Oh, no! I’d never 
do that. (Quickly, to change the sub- 
ject) How was the christening? 

Tarry: It was lovely, Sylvie Mouse, 
lovely! 

Sytvie: What did they name the 
baby? 

Tarry: Why, er...er.. 
was named Top Off! 

Sytvie: Top Off? Heavens, they are 
using the oddest names for kittens 
this year. 


. the baby 


Tarry: That reminds me, dear. I have 
been invited to another christening. 

Sy.vie: Another? When? 

Tarry: In a few minutes. The sweet- 
est kitten — silvery grey with black 
markings. (Stands, adjusts hat in 
front of mirror) I am to be god- 
mother. 

Sytvie: Take me along. I would dearly 
love to attend a christening. 

Tarry (Turning): Oh, heavens, no, 
Sylvie Mouse. I couldn’t let you. 
You would feel so out of place 
among all those cats! 

Sy.vie (Sighing): I suppose you are 
right. (Doorbell rings. PRert!, 
PRUENELLA, Princess and Tom en- 
ter right, all chattering and laughing.) 

Tarry: Sylvie, will you get my gloves? 
They are in the bedroom. (SYLVIE 
exits left. The cats come downstage 
center, giggling together.) 

Prettt1: That crock of lard is so creamy 
and rich and fat! (Tarry claps hand 
over Pretti’s mouth. SyYLVLE enters 
left and hands gloves to Tarry. 
Tarry releases Pretti and gives her 
a shove.) 

Sy.ivie: Did I hear something about 
lard? 

Tarry: No, Sylvie. 
we're working hard. 

PRUENELLA: Aren’t we ready? 

Tom: Let’s go. 

Princess: We’ll be late. 

Tarry: Bye, Sylvie Mouse. (The cats 
extt right. Syivre stacks cups and 
saucers on tray. There is a knock on 
the door and then BROWNMOUSE and 
GREYMOUSE enter right.) 

BrownMovuse: Sylvie, we just had to 
see you. We waited until that cat 
left. 


Pretti just said 





GreymousE: Where do you think that 
cat was yesterday? 

Syivie: She was at a christening for 
the cutest little kitten. But it had a 
queer frame — Top Off. Did you 
ever hear of such a name for a 
kitten? 

GreyYMovsE: Top Off! 

BrownmMovse: Your fine cat was in the 
church with her friends, lapping the 
top off your crock of lard. Cousin 
Churchmouse saw them! (CHuRcH- 
MOUSE enters right, out of breath.) 

CuurcuMovss (Falling into chair): Oh! 
Oh, my! What a narrow escape! 

GrEYMovSsE: What is it? 

BrownmovseE: What happened? 

Sytvie (Brings cheese to CHuRCH- 
MOUSE and feeds it to her): Here, 
Cousin. Nibble on this slowly, and 
you will get your strength back. 

CuurcHMovusE (Nibbling on cheese): 
Ah! I’m a little better now, thank 
you. 

Brownmovse: Tell us, Cousin Church- 
mouse. What happened? 

CuuRcHMOUSE: I was just leaving the 
church to do the marketing when I 
heard that cat and her friends. I 
foolishly hid behind the crock of 
lard, and they headed straight 
toward it, laughing and shouting. 
One of them said, “I’d like to get my 
paws on that juicy little mouse 
you're living with, Taffy!’ and 
Taffy said, “You stay away from my 
Sylvie Mouse — at least until we’ve 
finished with this crock of lard.” 
Then she gave a terrible laugh, and I 
began to shiver. (SYLVIE shivers and 
shakes. BROWNMOUSE and GREY- 
MOUSE put their arms around her.) I 
ran all the way here! 


Syivie: Cousins, I’ve been so foolish! 
I let my enemy flatter me and turn 
my head until I believed she was my 
friend. (Wails) What will I do? 
(BROWNMOUSE, CHURCHMOUSE and 
GREYMOUSE pace the floor, chanting, 
“What will we do? What will we do?” 
I’ll pack Taffy’s things and order her 
out. (Exits left, returns with clothing 
and suitcase. She begins to toss items 
into suitcase.) 

CuurcHMouseE: Oh, no! She and her 
friends will kill us all! 

BrownmovseE: If only we had some- 
one big to help us! 

Sytvie: If only Papa were alive. 
(Closes suitcase) 

GrEYMOUSE: Your papa knew all sorts 
of important creatures. He had 
little friends and big ones. 

Sytvie: Great big ones, like Fido. 
(Jumps up and down) That’s it! 
I’m sure Fido will help us! (Sound 
of singing and _ shouting off-stage 
right. All mice huddle together, 
shaking.) 

Sy.vre: Cousin Brownmouse, you’re a 
fast runner. Quick! Run out the 
back door and find Fido. (BRown- 
MOUSE runs out left.) The rest of 
you — hide! (GREYMOUSE hides 
behind sofa and CHuRCHMOUSE hides 
under table. Sy.ivie pushes suitcase 
under table. Singing gets louder. The 
cats enter from right.) 

Tarry (Runs to SYLvie who backs away. 
Tarry grabs her and begins to waltz): 
How is my little Sylvie Mouse? 

Pretti1: She seems to be getting 
plumper. (Pushes Tarry away and 
begins to dance with SYLVIE.) 

Tom (Licking his chops): May I cut in? 
(Laughs and pushes Prertti astde. 





Now Tom is dancing with Sytvis, 
faster and faster. Tarry, in a rage, 
pushes Tom aside, and the exhausted 
Sy.vie falls onto the sofa.) 

Tarry (Shouting): That’s my Sylvie 
Mouse, do you hear? You stay away 
from her! 

SYLVIE (Quickly, to change the subject): 
How was the christening, Taffy? 

Tarry: Splendid, my pet, splendid. 

Sy_vie (Frightened but angry): What 
was the kitten’s name this time? 

Tarry: Almost Gone! 

Syivie: Almost Gone? 

Tarry: Almost Gone! And I almost 
forgot! There is to be another 
christening in a few minutes, and we 
must be off. A snow-white kitten 
with black over one eye. I am to be 
godmother. (The cats exit at right. 
GREYMOUSE and CHURCHMOUSE 


come out of hiding.) 


CuurcuMovusE: Brownmouse should 
be back here with Fido by this time, 
unless — unless she met with an 
accident. 

GreymMovusE: I know it! There is 
trouble, and Fido won’t be here in 
time. 

Sy.vie: Then we must help ourselves. 
I will put Taffy’s suitcase on the 
doorstep and lock the door. (Takes 
suitcase from under table) 

GrEYMOUSE: She and her friends will 
break the door down. They are so 
strong! 

Syivie: There must be a way! 

CHuRCHMOUSE: There is no way! 
There is very little lard left in the 
crock — did you hear her say the 
kitten’s name was Almost Gone? — 
and they will be back in a few min- 
utes and finish us off. 


Syivie: Then save yourselves. Run 
for it! 

CuuRCHMOUSE: Will you come with us, 
Sylvie? 

Sy.vre: Leave my lovely home and all 
the things Papa worked so hard to 
give me? Never! 

GreyYMovsE: Then we will stay. 

CuurcHMovse: We will help you. 

Sytvie: Oh, thank you, Cousins. 
(Paces up and down) There must be 
something we can do. (CHuURCH- 
MOUSE and GREYMOUSE also pace 
up and down.) I have it! If we have 
no protector, we will pretend that 
we have one. We will say that Fido 
is here even if he is not. 

GreyMovseE: They will not believe us. 

Sy.viE: We will bark like dogs. Let’s 
practice. (Jn a high, thin voice) 
Woof, woof! 

Orners (High voices): Woof, woof, 
woof. (Singing is heard off-stage 
right. Mice continue to bark as sing- 
ing becomes louder.) 

Sy.vie: Hide, Cousins, and bark when 
I tell you. (CHuRcHMOUSE and 
GreyMovusE hide behind sofa. The 
cats enter right.) Stop! Stop! Don’t 
come in! 

Tarry (Laughs): Of course we’re com- 
ing in. 

SyLviE: Don’t come a step farther. 
Papa’s friend Fido is in the kitchen, 
and he will tear you apart if you do 
not leave. Taffy, I want you to 
move. Take your things and get 
out! (Shoves suitcase toward Tarry, 
who laughs. Cats giggle.) 

Tarry: Do you know what we named 
the new kitten, Sylvie? 

Syivie (Bravely): I said get out of my 
house! 





Tarry: We named it All Gone! (As if 
by signal cats begin to advance toward 
SYLVIE.) 

Sytvre: Fido will tear you apart. 
Listen tohim (Shouts) bark! (CHurcH- 
MOUSE and GrEYMOUSE “bark,” but 
it ts a pitiful sound. Cats slowly 
come closer. Now the sound of loud, 
strong barking is heard off-stage left. 
Cats stop, frightened. Fipo enters 
left, followed by Brownmouse. He 
bounds around room, growling.) 

Cats: We must be going! We really 
must leave! 

Tom: Just remembered an appoint- 
ment! (The cats back up toward 
right.) 

Fino: Rruff! (Cats turn and dash out 
right.) Don’t come back! 

Syivre (Throwing suitcase after them): 
Take this with you! (Turns to Fipo) 
Thank you, Fido. It was so good of 
you to help us! 

Fipo: It was my pleasure. Your papa 
was a good friend. 

BrownmovseE: We almost didn’t make 
it. Fido had moved, and I couldn’t 
find his new house, until a chip- 
munk told me where it was. 

GreyMovsE: All’s well that ends well. 


CuurcuMovsE: I trust, Cousin Sylvie, 
that you will not take any more cats 
as roomers. 

Syivre: No, no! Never! And just to 
make sure that I don’t do anything 
silly again why don’t you come 
and live with me, cousins? There is 
room for all and food for all — even 
without the crock of lard. (Brown- 
MOUSE, GREYMOUSE and CHURCH- 
MOUSE exchange glances.) 

CuurcHMOUSE: Don’t mind if I do, 
Cousin Sylvie. The church is damp 
and drafty in the winter. 

BROWNMOUSE and GREYMOUSE: Be de- 
lighted, Sylvie. 

Sytvre: Good. Then it’s all settled. 
I’ll make dinner. Would you care to 
have dinner with us, Fido? 

Fipvo: No, thank you. Think I'll go 
out and chase some cats, now that 
I’m in the mood. (Goes toward right) 

Syivie: Thanks again, Fido. 

Fino: Any time, any time. Just let me 
know if any cats start bothering you. 
(Exits right) 

Sy.vie (Arranging dishes on the table): 
Holes in your cheese, Brownmouse? 
One or two lumps, Cousin Church- 
mouse? (Curtain) 

THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


TAFFY AND SYLVIE 


Characters: 2 male; 8 female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: The characters may wear animal 
costumes plus skirts, hats, etc., or they may 
wear everyday clothes with tails and other 
touches added to suggest the animals they 
represent. 

Properties: Scene 1: Cheese, purse with news- 
paper clipping, suitcase, crock of lard. 
Scene 2: Dishes, tray, gloves, suitcase, 
clothing. 


Setting: The apartment of Sylvie Mouse. A 
sofa is upstage center. A round table with 
a tablecloth is downstage left. There are 
two chairs at the table. A mirror is hung 
on the wall to the left of the sofa; a rocking 
chair is in front of the mirror. Downstage 
right is a large crock of lard. The door at 
right leads outside, the door at left to the 

edroom. 
Lighting: No special effects. 








Have you tried these all-time favorite plays 
from past issues? 


Melodramas 


ABNER CRANE FROM HAYSEED LANE 
Jr. & Sr. High 
4 male; 5 female 30 min. Sets: a farmhouse living 
room; the inn 
a baa romp in Seeadeteeth, heey my where city 
er Daniel J. Loophole’s plans for the Widow 
Thode’ farm and her beautiful uaa Glory 
unexpectedly and neatly foiled by the bashful 
bachelor, Abner Crane. atching wits — and 
wit — with Abner also bey disaster to 
pa A ao vamp LaTour and 
ace Ralets J J. ae A hilarious take-off on 
oldtime melod: 


THE NATIVES ARE RESTLESS TONIGHT 


Jr. & Sr. High 
10 male; 3 female 30 min. Set: Darkest Africa 


When the savage Marilyn Mau-Mau tribe goes on 

the warpath inst the British aie, beautiful 

Hermione + - Newton finds herself and her parents 

‘stew. In the nick of time, 

~ b _ —y + Boys Fn the 

jot which incit e ju 

— wins hand of fair Hermione. M idanons 

farce for teen-agers. 


FEUDIN’ FUN Jr. & Sr. High 
5 male; 3 female 25 min. Set: a cabin 
Since there’s no good Fu but a dead Fudge, 
Paw Hogwash claims that’ killing F comes 
under heading of ‘amie adhe b hen Paw 
i realy 8 Fudge aes ri family anoting 
is y a Fu ora oti 
tap Dy he know that "~ relati will 
me p= KAT guests. A A ey hill- 
billy farce, featuring the familiar stock char- 
acters. 


WAY, WAY DOWN EAST Jr. & Sr. High 
5 male; 4 female 25 min. 
Sets: es living room; a woods; the railroad 


with th —e mortgage on the old homestead about to 
be foreclosed Hepsibah and Ezekiel Ludlow 
face ruin and rhouse unless Ronald, the 
handsome hero an oves their beautiful daughter, 
Lily, can sell his arent. How Lily escapes death 
on the railroad tracks; how the diabolical plot of 
the villain, Tedious J. impossible, i is foiled, make a 
melodrama of the gay nineties that is sure-fire 
entertainment for both actors and audience. 





Comedies 


prep = te Jr. & Sr. High 
4 male; 5 female 35 min. Set: a living room 


Waen sounegp Jennifer is forced to share her room 

Madge. @ 80 estes ten year-old house 

fuss ho yey —— and 

far boy fend, airy rn rach a sate of crn inthe 

ae Sa Ss eee 
lightful denouement. 


LOVE FROM BUD Jr. & Sr. High 
. oa Tone 30 min. Set: a living room 


“My dear,” asks Mr. Saunders innocently, “do 
you think ‘his pin went be a) riate for a man 
to give his best girl?” Mrs. Sa is delighted, 
oe was sure he'd forgotten their wedding 


anniversary. 
Bud, by Mr. 
Saunders will never know that the gift was pur- 
chased by Bud for his best girl. 


“N"* FOR NUISANCE Jr. & Sr. High 
3 male; 3 female 30 min. Set: an artiat's studio 


Saralee Gibson considers her kid brother her Lon 
sonal slave — so when Saralee’s contest en 

portrait of pe fatale Celia Ba = alr is. found 
wrecked, psyc! major Blair K 

rebellious PBlily bP the damage. Meanwhile kee 
is entering another painting in the contest, a por- 
trait of Celia with her hair in curlers that Saralee 
has promised to keep hidden. This snarled situa- 
tion is finally tened out to everyone's satis- 
eet as Saralee gets a new perspective on kid 

ro 


THE KING'S CREAMPUFFS Middle Grades 
5 male; 4 female 30 min. Seta: a palace; a witch's den 


The fantastic Court of Delicatessia is unlike any 
other royal court. The King loves creampufis, the 
yy = loves romantic nov the Princess loves 

e Page, and Algernon loves to say two words and 
only two words. As for the Witch of All Witches, 
she just loves making trouble. Not everyone in 
this hilarious household lives happily ever after, 
but everyone gets his just deserts — or desserts, 
as the case may be 





Any of these plays from past issues of our magazine, as well as those in te: current 
issue, may be produced royalty-free by subscribers. Single copies of individual plays 
may be purchased by current subscribers only for 25c each (50c to non-subscribers). 
When ordering scripts, please give name under which subscription is listed. Other- 
wise, regular price of 50c per — will be charged. To eliminate bookkeeping, we sug- 


aybook orders, especially for small quantities. 
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Part Four 





Notes on BOSHIBARI AND THE Two THIEVES 


This play is a free adaptation of a Japanese Kydgen farce, Boshibari. Although 
the Kydgen farce, on first appearance, seems much like American slapstick comedy, 
it is basically a far different art. As it is now presented in Japan, the Kydgen farce is a 
companion piece to the serious, formal Noh drama, Japan’s most treasured classic art. 


The Noh play has a history that goes back seven hundred years. Every dance step, 
every movement of the hand, every sound of the drum and flute, and every word in a 
Noh play has a conventional formal meaning. When an actor lifts his hands softly to his 
eyes, for example, it means grief; when he takes a step backward, it means surprise. 
The actors talk not only with words, but with sounds and movements. 


The Kydgen play, although a farce, belongs to this highly stylized art world; and an 
American children’s production should stress formality. This formality, of course, does 
not mean a lack of feeling, but rather it shows that one may express deep feelings (both 
joy and sorrow) and still restrain one’s free expression. Formal, stylized art is not in- 
sincere, but rather it is a way of informing another of grief or joy without losing the 
sense of privacy and without calling attention away from the emotion to the actor. 


This play deals with two servants who trick their master, a familiar situation in 
English literature of this age as well as in Japanese literature. Even the interest of the 
servants in performing with the quarterstaff, or jousting pole, is understandable to those 
who remember English history of about the same period. 


Like the English of the age of Robin Hood, the Japanese were masters of the quarter- 
staff, a stout pole used in fighting. The quarterstaff, or jousting pole, was used as a 
weapon to knock a man down and hit him on the head; but for both the Japanese and 
the English, fighting with poles was an art as well. The warrior was concerned with the 
ease with which he used a pole, as well as with the effectiveness with which he conquered 
his opponent. In the demonstrations in this play which Taro and Jiro give, they use 
formal movements with the quarterstaff, and when they bow, their hands are behind 
them holding the pole, thus making it easy for Daimyo to tie them to their own quarter- 
staffs. 


Like American and English farce, the Kydgen farce has about the same “‘lesson’’: 
Men are made fools of when they become vain. The servants are tied to their own poles 
when they become too proud of their accomplishment as jousters; and Daimyo is robbed 
of his apples when he becomes too certain that he has been successful. 


Paul T. Nolan 





Round-the-World Play 





Boshibari and the Two Thieves 


by Paul T. Nolan 


Characters 
Taro Kagsa (the Shite or principal 
actor), a servant 
Daimyo (the Ado or secondary actor), 
the master 
Jiro Kaya (the Ko-ado or character 
actor), another servant 
ScENE 1 
Time: Morning. 
SertinG: The house of Daimyo. 
At Rise: Darmryo walks on stage and 
bows formally to the audience. 
Damyo: I am Daimyo, a gentleman 
of Japan, and the master of this 
house. I have been told that two 


of my servants have been stealing 
into my apple orchard every time 
I go out on business. They have been 


eating the best of my fruit. This 
displeases me. Today business takes 
me away from home, and I must 
think of a way to match their cun- 
ning, a way to stop their stealing. 
(Calls off-stage) Jiro! Jiro, come here! 
(To audience) Jiro Kaja is one of 
the two rascals who has been stealing 
my apples. (Jrro enters, carrying a 
quarterstaff, and bows to the audience.) 
Jiro Kaja, I am not pleased. I am 
not pleased at all. I am not pleased 
because I have received word that 
Taro Kaja has been misbehaving. 

Jiro: Taro Kaja, my lord? 

Daimyo: Yes, Taro Kaja. He has been 
misbehaving during my absence, and 
I must find a way to stop him. 


Jrro: I do not think it can be so, my 
lord. 

Darmyo: It is so. Now Taro is very 
clever and has proved skillful in 
getting out of tight places in the past. 
How can I be sure of catching him? 
Will you help me think of a way? 

Jiro: My lord, I am sure that you are 
mistaken. Taro is as honest as the 
day is long. 

Daimyo: Then winter must be coming, 
for the days should be getting shorter 
and shorter. 

Jrro: I am sure you have been mis- 
informed, my lord. I am sure that he 
is not stealing apples from your 
orchard. 

Datmyo: Who said anything about 
stealing apples? 

Jiro: Why, you did, my lord. 

Daimyo: I said nothing about stealing 
apples. 

Jiro (Putting his hand to his mouth as 
he speaks, to indicate that this is an 
aside to the audience and cannot be 
heard by Datmyo): I amost trapped 
myself that time. (7’o Datmyo) It 
is hard to think ill of honest Taro, 
my lord, but if you need my help, 
of course, I shall give it. 

Datmyo: Good. What do you suggest? 

Jiro: For what, my lord? 

Daimyo: To stop Taro from stealing 
my apples during my _ absence. 
What else have we been talking 
about? 





Jiro: You said that you had said 
nothing about apples, my lord. 

Daimyo: I am now. Well, what do 
you suggest? 

Jrro: I shall have to think on this. 
Let me see. Ah, yes. (He holds his 
quarterstaff up, like a cavalry officer 
presenting arms with his sword.) 
Taro Kaja prides himself on his 
skill with the quarterstaff. 

Darmyo: I smell a plot brewing. Con- 
tinue. 

Jiro (Demonstrating with his staff as he 
explains): As you know, my lord, in 
the contest of the jousting pole, as 
it is practiced at the Royal Tourna- 
ment, after a man has given his 
exhibition, he holds the pole above 
his head, thus (Holds pole hori- 
zontally above head), and bows, thus. 
(Bows with pole held behind him.) 

Datmyo: Yes, yes. What of it? 

Jrro: It might be well, my lord, to ask 
Taro to give a short exhibition of 
his skill with the quarterstaff. When 
he is finished and is bowing, you need 
simply slip these ropes (Draws four 
short ropes, which are tied in loops, 
from inside his blouse) around Taro’s 
hands and tie him to his own pole. 
It is a saying, my lord, that a thief 
without hands is on his way to being 
an honest man. 

Daimyo: Very good, Jiro. Very good. 
With his hands tied, Taro will not 
be able to steal my apples. You will 
receive your just deserts for this, 
Jiro. 

Jiro: This humble servant is rewarded 
with your approval, my lord. (Bows) 

Daimyo (Calling off): Taro. Taro 
Kaja, come here. (TARO enters, 
carrying a quarterstaff. He bows to 


the audience.) Taro, your loyal 
friend, Jiro, has been singing of 
your skill with the pole. 

Taro: I am pleased, my lord, that my 
loyal friend, Jiro, speaks well of my 
poor talent. 

Damyo: I am much impressed. I 
would see an exhibition, Taro. 

Taro: My lord favors me too much. 

Darmyo: You may proceed. (Taro 
gives a short exhibition with the 
quarterstaff, ending with the bow. As 
he bows, Darmyo slips the ropes 
along the ends of the pole, thus binding 
Taro’s wrists.) Your lord is pleased, 
Taro, with your performance. I 
have nevér seen you better. 

Taro: I am humble, my lord, in the 
warm sunshine of your words. But 
why have you bound my hands? 

Datmyo: Your lord is pleased with 
your performance with the quarter- 
staff, you rascal! But I am dis- 
pleased that you have been perform- 
ing in my apple orchard. Need I 
say more? 

Taro: It is a foolish man, my lord, 
who will not learn from the roar of 
the lion. 

Darmyo: You are wise, Taro. 

Taro: I am humble, my lord, before 
your praise. 

Damyo (Turning to Jiro): Tell me, 
Jiro, was this not a fine exhibition? 

Jiro: It was well done, my lord. You 
know my meaning. 

Taro: My loyal friend, Jiro, is too 
kind. 

Jiro: And my friend Taro is a fool. 
Posing and prancing before the lord 
as though you were the greatest 
pole jouster in Japan. (He mocks 
Taro’s performance with a final bow. 





As he does, Daimyo ties his hands to 
the pole in the same manner as be- 
fore.) My lord, why have you tied 
my hands? 

Darmyo: Because you are as big a fool 
as Taro. Did you not know that I 
knew that you, too, were stealing 
my apples? 

Jiro: The wisdom of my lord is like 
the brightness of the moon. It 
dispels even the shadows of night. 

Daimyo: Now I am safe to leave this 
house and go about my business. 
And you two will remain tied until 
my return. This is a just punish- 
ment for stealing my apples every 
time I leave the house in your care. 
(Daimyo bows to audience and exits.) 

Jiro: This is a fine mess you got me 
into. 

Taro: If you had not mocked me, he 
would not have caught you. 

Jiro: If you had not been so foolish, 
I would not have mocked you. 

Taro: If you had not betrayed me, I 
would not have been so foolish. 

1RO: Well, what are we to do? 

Taro: Let us go to the orchard. I 
am so hungry for a juicy apple. 

Jrro: What good will it do us to go to 
the fruit if we cannot eat it? 

Taro: We could still reach the apples 
even with our hands tied. 

Jiro: But we could not reach our 
mouths with the apple in our hand, 
and so we would only be beaten for 
our pains with nothing for our 
stomachs. 

Taro: At least, we can go and smell 
the apples. 

Jiro: We can at least do that. (They 
bow to the audience and exit.) 


* * * 


Scene 2 


Time: Later that morning. 
Serrine: The orchard of Dammyo. 


At Rise: Daimyo enters, bows to the 
audience, picks up the sign, “The 
House of Daimyo,” bows again and 
exits. He returns with the tree and 
the sign, “The Orchard of Daimyo,” 
places them in position, stands back 
and views his work, and bows to the 
audience. 

Daimyo: This is the garden of Daimyo, 
and (Points) this is one of the fine 
apple trees that grow in the garden. 
At this moment I am on my way to 
the city on business. (Bows to 
audience and exits. Enter Jiro and 
Taro tted to their poles.) 

Jiro (Going to the tree and sniffing the 
apples): They smell delicious. 

Taro: I am so hungry. 

Jiro (Picking one of the apples): It 
is really quite simple to pick the 
fruit. 

Taro (With the same action): Quite 
simple. 

Jiro (Holding it toward his mouth): 
But it’s impossible to get the fruit 
in my hand between my teeth. 

Taro (Trying without success): Quite 
impossible. 

Jiro: All of which is most depressing. 

Taro: Quite depressing. 

Jiro: Having the fruit in my hands 
makes me hungry. 


Taro: Quite hungry. 

Jiro: There must be a way. 
Taro: Any way. 

Jiro: There should be a way. 
Taro: There is a way! 

Jrro: What way? 





Taro: Like this. (He kneels before 
Jtro and holds up his fruit for Jiro 
to eat.) If the lion and the mouse 
can serve one another, we should be 
able to do the same. You feed me, 
and I shall feed you. 

Jiro: Indeed, this is the way. 

Taro: Well, then, eat away. (Enter 
Daimyo who speaks to the audience 
while Jiro and Taro take turns feed- 
ing each other. Each takes only a 
single bite and then positions change.) 

Darmyo: At this moment, while I am 
on my way to the city, a thought 
comes to me. It is true that I have 
tied the rascals’ hands so they can- 
not feed themselves, but they can 
feed one another. And knowing 
them, I know the thought has also 
come into their minds. So I will 


turn about and run back to the 
orchard, and the next time you see 


me, I’ll be entering this orchard. 
(Bows to audience and exits) 

Jrro: We have eaten two dozen of 
these apples. 

Taro: Let’s make it two dozen and one. 


Jrro: It is odd, but the more I eat, 
the hungrier I am. 

Taro: If we hurry, we can pick the 
orchard clean before the master re- 
turns. 

Jiro: It will serve him right for not 
trusting us. (Darmyo enters, but 
they do not notice him.) 

Darmyo (To audience): You see, I was 
right. The rascals have outwitted 
me. There they sit now, so deep in 
apple cores they do not even observe 
my return. Oh, I am so angry. 
(Stamps foot. Jiro and Taro jump 
around.) 

Jiro: The master has returned. 

Taro: He has indeed. 

Jiro: And it’s time for us to go. 

Taro: It is indeed. (They bow formally 
to the audience and run out.) 

Darmyo (To audience): It was ever 
thus. If you catch two thieves, tie 
them apart, not together. (He bows 
to audience and then runs after them, 
shouting, “Thief! Thief!” The cur- 
tain falls.) 

THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


BosHIBARI AND THE Two THIEVES 
Characters: 3 male, or 1 male and 2 female. 
Playing Time: 12 minutes. 

Costumes: Medieval Japanese — ornate for 
the master and simple and identical for 
the servants. The make-up should be 
bold (reds, whites, and blacks) and stylized 
(circles for cheeks, triangles for shadows 
beneath the eyes). 

Properties: Two long poles, four loops of rope, 
two signs, a tree, apples. 

Setting: The scenes are representative, rather 
than realistic. For the house scene, a sign, 
reading, “The House of Daimyo.” The 
orchard scene has a single stylized tree with 
apples hanging from strings formally ar- 
ranged on it, and a sign, “The Orchard of 
Daimyo.” 

Lighting: No special effects. 

Note: The movements of the characters should 
be precise, and the lines should be spoken 
with calmness and seriousness. 
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Part Five 


Radio Play 





Sherlock Holmes and the 
Red-Headed League 


by A. Conan Doyle 
adapted by Lewy Olfson 


Characters 

SHERLOCK HOLMES 

Dr. WATSON 

JABEZ WILSON 

VINCENT SPAULDING 

Duncan Ross 

LANDLORD 
Sounp: Knock on door. 

opened. 


Door being 


i 


Hotmes: Ah, Watson. You could not 
possibly have come at a better time. 
Watson: I am so glad to hear it, 


Holmes. 

Hoimes: But come in, come in. 

Sounp: Door being closed. 

Watson: I was very afraid that you 
were engaged, you know. 

Hotes: So I am, my dear Watson. 
Very much so. Here is a gentleman 
I should like you to meet. Mr. Wil- 
son, this is Dr. Watson, my partner 
and helper in many of my most suc- 
cessful cases, and I have no doubt 
that he will be of the utmost use to 
me in yours also. Watson, this is Mr. 
Jabez Wilson. 

Watson: How do you do, Mr. Wilson? 

Wison: I’m so glad to meet you, Dr. 
Watson. I hope you will be of some 
assistance to me. 

Watson: I always do my best to help 
my friend, Sherlock Holmes, on his 
cases. 


Ho.mes: Try the settee, Watson. You 
know, since in the past you have 
shown such extraordinary interest 
in everything that is outside the con- 
ventions and humdrum routine of 
everyday life, I’m sure you will par- 
ticularly enjoy the details of this 
case. 

Watson: Ah, Holmes, you know your 
cases have been of the greatest in- 
terest to me. But what is this par- 
ticular case about? 

Houtmes: Mr. Wilson here has been 
good enough to call upon me this 
morning, and to begin a narrative 
which promises to be one of the most 
singular which I have listened to for 
some time. Perhaps Mr. Wilson, 
you would be kind enough to begin 
your tale again. I ask you to do so 
not only because my friend, Dr. 
Watson, has not heard the begin- 
ning of the tale, but because I wish 
to be sure of every detail of fact, the 
case being, to the best of my belief, 
unique. 

Witson: I shall be happy to do so, Mr. 
Holmes. 

Hoimes: Can you find the advertise- 
ment you spoke of in that news- 
paper again? 

Wixson: Yes, I have it now. Here it is. 
This is what began it all, Dr. Wat- 





son. Here. Just read it for yourself. 

Sounp: Newspaper being rattled. 

Watson: Now let me see. Here? 

Witson: Yes, that’s it. 

Watson (Reading aloud): “To the 
Red-Headed League. On account of 
the bequest of the late Ezekiah 
Hopkins, of Lebanon, Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A., there is now another va- 
cancy open which entitles a member 
of the League to a salary of four 
pounds a week for purely nominal 
services. All red-headed men who 
are sound in body and mind, and 
above the age of twenty-one, are 
eligible. Apply in person on Mon- 
day, at eleven o’clock, to Duncan 
Ross, at the offices of the League, 
7 Pope’s Court, Fleet Street.”’ 

Hotes: Curious, is it not? 

Watson: Well, what does it mean? 

Hotes: That is what we must find 
out. But before I ask Mr. Wilson to 
relate any more, I ask you, Watson, 
to note the paper and the date. 

Watson: It is the Morning Chronicle 
of April 27, 1890. Just two months 
ago. 

HoLMEs: 
Wilson? 

Wison: It is just as I have been tell- 
ing Mr. Sherlock Holmes. I have a 
small pawnbroker’s business at Co- 
burg Square. Of late years it has 
not done more than give me a bare 
living 

Hoimes: Do you work in it alone? 

Witson: No, I have an assistant — 
though, to tell the truth, I should 
not be able to employ him if he did 
not agree to work for such low pay. 

Houmes: What is his name? 

Wixson: His name is Vincent Spauld- 


good. Now, Mr. 


Very 


ing, and I should not wish a smarter 
assistant. He could earn better 
money elsewhere — but, if he’s satis- 
fied, I’m not the one to put ideas in 
his head. 

Hotes: You are indeed fortunate. In 
this age, I don’t know that your 
assistant is not as remarkable as 
your advertisement. 

Wison: He has his faults, too. Never 
was such a fellow for photography. 
Snapping away with his camera, 
and then diving down into the cellar 
to develop his pictures. That is his 
main fault, but on the whole he’s a 
good worker. 

Watson: He is still with you, I pre- 
sume, sir? 

Witson: Yes, he is. We live very 
quietly, the two of us—for I’m 
widowed, with no family — and we 
keep a roof over our heads and pay 
our debts if we do nothing more. 
The first thing that interrupted our 
dull and quiet lives was this ad- 
vertisement. As a matter of fact, it 
was my assistant, Vincent Spauld- 
ing, himself, who called it to my 
attention. 

Houmes: How was that? 

Witson: He came into the office just 
this day eight weeks ago (Fading) 
with this very paper in his hand, 
and he said... 

SPAULDING (A young, vigorous man on 
mike): Mr. Wilson, I wish that I 
were a red-headed man. 

Witson (On mike): Why should you 
wish that? 

SpauLpine: Why, here’s another va- 
cancy on the Red-Headed League. 
It’s worth quite a little fortune to 
any man who qualifies, and I under- 





stand they can never find enough 
men with hair of just the right shade. 
Why, if my hair would only change 
to the same color that your hair is, I 
could step into a nice fortune. 

Wiison: I’ve never heard of it. What 
is it then? 

SpautpinG: I wonder that you don’t 
know of it, for you’re eligible your- 
self for one of the vacancies, what 
with your flaming red hair. 

Witson: What are the 
worth? 

Spau.LpInG: Merely a couple of hun- 
dred pounds a year — but the work 
is slight, and wouldn’t interfere with 
other occupations. 

Wison: Tell me about it. A couple of 
hundred a year would certainly come 
in handy. 

Spavu.pina: As far as I can make out, 
the League was founded by an 
American millionaire who was very 
peculiar in his ways. He was him- 
self of red hair, and wanted to make 
life easier for those who were like 
him. From all that I hear, it is 
splendid pay and very little to do. 

Witson: There would be millions of 
red-haired men that would apply. 

Spavu.pina: Not so many as you might 
think. You see, it is confined to 
grown men, from London, which 
was the American’s native city. 
And as for color, (Fading) why, the 
man’s hair must be bright, blazing, 
fiery red like yours. 

Witson: “Bright, blazing, fiery red 
like yours.” Yes, Mr. Holmes and 
Dr. Watson, those were the very 
words he used. You can readily see 
for yourselves that my hair is of a 
full, rich color, so I decided, upon 


vacancies 
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Spaulding’s urging, that I would 
have a try at it. 

Houtmes: What happened after that, 
Mr. Wilson? 

Wixson: Well, sir, I went to the speci- 
fied address at the appointed time, 
accompanied by my assistant, Spauld- 
ing. Let me say that I never hope 
to see a sight such as that again. 
From all corners of London had 
come every man who had a shade of 
red in his hair. I didn’t think there 
were so many in the whole country 
as were brought together by that 
advertisement. Every shade of 
color, they were — straw, lemon, 
orange, brick, Irish-setter, liver, 
clay — but, as Spaulding pointed 
out, none was as bright as my own. 
Well, sir, we pushed and pulled and 
jammed our ways forward, and 
finally found ourselves next in line 
at the office door. 

Houmes: Your experience has been a 
most entertaining one, Wilson. 

Watson: Indeed, yes! Pray continue 
it! 

Wison: The office itself was a small 
one — nothing particular about it. 
Behind the desk sat a man whose 
hair was redder than mine. (Fading) 
As we entered the office, he shut the 
door, and said .. . 

Ross: Your name, sir? 

Spavu.pInG: This is Mr. Jabez Wilson, 
and he is willing to fill a vacancy in 
the League. 

Ross: He is admirably suited for it. 
He has every requirement. I cannot 
recall when I have seen a red head so 
fine. May I take hold of your hair, 
sir? 

Wison: Certainly, if you like. 





Ross: Ugh! Mph! No, it stays fast. 
It’s yours all right. I am sorry to 
have had to take this precaution, 
but we have twice been deceived by 
wigs, and once by dye. We should 
not like a recurrence of such deceit. 

Witson: Oh, no, sir. My hair is my 
own. 

Spau.pinG: Indeed it is, sir. 

Ross: Well, then, Mr. Wilson. My 
name is Duncan Ross, and I am my- 
self one of the pensioners upon the 
fund left by our noble benefactor. I 
am pleased to tell you that the posi- 
tion is yours. When shall you be 
able to enter upon your new duties? 

Wuson: It is a little awkward, for I 
have a business already. 

SpauLpine: Never mind that, Mr. 
Wilson. I shall look after that for 
you. 

Witson: When would the hours be, 
Mr. Ross? 

Ross: From ten to two. 

Witson: A pawnbroker’s business — 
for that is my trade—is done 
mostly at night. So I suppose I can 
trust my shop to my assistant here. 
Yes, yes, Spaulding, you’re a good 
man. Yes, ten to two would suit me 
very well. And the pay? 

Ross: Four pounds a week. 

Witson: And the work? 

Ross: The work is to copy out the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. Don’t ask 
me why: it is the terms of the will. 
You must provide your own pens, 
paper and ink, but we provide the 
table and chair. Also, you forfeit 
the position if you once leave the 
building during the hours of ten to 
two. Will you be ready tomorrow? 

Witson: Certainly. 


Ross: Then goodbye, Mr. Jabez Wil- 
son, and let me congratulate you 
once more on the important position 
which you have been fortunate 
enough to obtain. (Fading) And 
welcome to the Red-Headed League. 

Wixson: With those words, gentlemen, 
he bowed me and my assistant out of 
the room. I was, at the same time, 
both pleased and puzzled. 

Watson: Pleased and puzzled? 

so? 

Witson: Well, you see, Mr. Watson, I 
was pleased with my new source of 
income, but puzzled over why any- 
one should want me to copy out the 
encyclopedia. In fact, by nightfall 
I had almost convinced myself that 
it was all a great hoax. 

Hoimes: Did it prove to be a great | 
hoax? 

Witson: On the contrary. The next 
day, when I reported for work, 
there was the encyclopedia laid open 
upon the table, the page at letter 
“A”. Mr. Duncan Ross was there, 
and he started me off, then left. At 
two o’clock he returned, compli- 
mented me upon the amount that I 
had written, bade me good day, and 
locked the door of his office after me. 

Hotmes: How long did this procedure 
continue? 

Wixson: This went on day after day, 
Mr. Holmes, and on Saturday, the | 
manager came in and plunked down 
four golden sovereigns for my week’s 
work. It was the same the next 
week, and the same the week after. 
Every morning I was there at ten, 
and every afternoon I left at two. 
Eight weeks passed away like this, 
and I had written about Abbots and 


How 





Archery and Armour and Archi- 
tecture and Attica, and hoped that 
with diligence I might get on to the 
B’s before very long. It had cost me 
something for paper, but it was 
worth it. Then suddenly — 

Watson: Yes? 

Wison: The whole business came to 
an end. 

Houmes: To an end! 

Wison (A bit puzzled): Yes, sir. This 
very morning. I went to my work as 
usual at ten o’clock, but the door 
was shut and locked, with a little 
square of cardboard hammered onto 
the middle of the panel with a tack. 
Here it is, and you can read it for 
yourself. 

Hotes: Hm, how curious. 

Watson: What does it say, Holmes? 

Homes: “The Red-Headed League is 
dissolved. June 22, 1890.” 


Sounb: Watson laughing, and HoLMEs 
joining in. 

Witson (Indignanily): I cannot see 
that there is anything very funny. 
If you can do nothing other than 
laugh at me, I can go elsewhere. 

Ho.tmes: Oh, no, no, I shouldn’t miss 


your case for the world. But you 
must admit that it has a slightly 
comical side to it. Pray, what steps 
did you take when you found this 
card on the door? 

Wison: I was staggered sir. I did not 
know what to do. Then | called at 
the landlord’s, and asked if he could 
tell me what had become of the Red- 
headed League. (Fading) He looked 
at me, astonished, and said... 

LANDLORD (Puzzled): Red-Headed 
League, you say? I never heard of 
such a body. 


Witson: Well, then, can you tell me 
what happened to Mr. Duncan Ross? 
LANDLORD: What happened to whom? 

Wi1son: Duncan Ross. 

LANDLORD: Ross! I know of no one 
of that name. 

Wutson: Well, then, what happened to 
the gentleman who rented number 
four? 

LANDLORD: Oh, you mean the red- 
headed man. His name was William 
Morris. He was a solicitor and was 
using my room as a temporary con- 
venience until his new premises 
were ready. He moved out yester- 
day. 

Witson: Where could I find him, sir? 

LANDLORD: He’s at his new offices. 
Let me see; he did tell me the ad- 
dress. What was it now? Ah, yes. 
(Fading) 17 King Edward Street, 
near St. Paul’s. 

Hoitmes (Muttering): 17 King Edward 
St. I’ll just make a note of that, 
Mr. Wilson. It may help us. 

Wison: Well, I already checked there, 
but there was no one there of either 
the name of William Morris or 
Duncan Ross. It was a manufacturer 
of artificial knee-caps. Well, at 
that, I knew not what to do, so de- 
cided to take the advice of my 
assistant, Spaulding, who said simply 
to wait. But I got impatient, sir, 
and hearing that Sherlock Holmes 
was very clever at such things, I de- 
cided to come here for aid. 

Hotmes: And you did wisely, Mr. 
Wilson. From what you have said, I 
think it is possible that a far more 
serious issue may be at stake than 
might at first appear. 

Wuison: The issue is quite serious 





enough as it is. I have lost four 
pounds a week! 

Hotmes: Mr. Watson and I will do 
our best to help you, Mr. Wilson. 
But first, a few questions. This 
assistant of yours who first called 
your attention to the advertise- 
ment — how long has he been with 
you? 

Witson: He’d been with me about a 
month at that time. He answered 
an advertisement that I placed in 
the paper. 

Homes: Was he the only applicant? 

Wuson: No, I had a dozen. 

Hotes: Why did you pick him? 

Witson: Because he was intelligent 
and handy, and would come at half 
wages, in fact. 

Watson: What is he like, this Vincent 
Spaulding? 

Witson : Small, stout-built, very quick 
in his ways, no hair on his face — 
though he’s not short of thirty. He 
has a white splash of acid upon his 
forehead. 

Hoitmes (Fxcitedly): Acid, you say? 
Yes, I thought as much. Have you 
ever observed that his ears are 
pierced for earrings? 

Wison: Yes, sir. He told me that a 
gypsy had done it for him when he 
was a lad. 

Sounp: Clock striking seven through 
next few speeches. 

Hoitmes: Hmm. He is still with you? 

Witson: Oh yes, sir; I have only just 
left him. But there, the clock 
strikes seven. I must be on my way. 
Will there be anything else you re- 
quire to ask of me, gentlemen? 

Watson: Not for my part, Wilson. 

Homes: Yes, I have one more ques- 


tion. All the mornings that you 
were out—did your assistant at- 
tend to your business in your ab- 
sence? 

Witson: Yes, sir, and he’s honest and 
careful enough. Nothing to com- 
plain of, sir. There’s never very 
much to do of a morning. 

Houmes: I believe you have given us 
all the information we shall need, 
Mr. Wilson. I shall be happy to 
give you an opinion on the subject 
in the course of a day or two. Today 
is Saturday, and I hope that by 
Monday we may come to a conclu- 
sion. Good day, Mr. Wilson. 

Witson: Good day, gentlemen. (Fad- 
ing) Dr. Watson, Mr. Holmes. 

Sounp: Door. 

Hotmes: Watson, what do you make 
of it all? 

Watson: I make nothing of it. It isa 
most mysterious business. 

Hotes: As a rule, the more bizarre a 
thing is, the less mysterious it proves 
to be. But we must be prompt over 
this matter. 

Watson: What are you going to do, 
then? 

Hotes: Can your patients spare you 
for a few hours? 

Watson: My practice is never very 
absorbing. But what are we to be 
about, Holmes? 

Hotes: We are going to the pawn- 
broker’s shop of Mr. Jabez Wilson. 

Watson: Whatever for? 

Hoitmes: To investigate, my dear 
Watson. To investigate! 
Music: Adventurous theme, 

under. 

Hoitmes: There, Watson. See the 
three gilt balls? That is the place. 


in and 





Watson: Yes, Wilson’s name is painted 
over the door. But now that you are 
here, what are you going to do? 

Ho.mes: First, an experiment. 

Sounn: Stick being pounded on pave- 
ment. 

Watson (Taken aback): Pounding 
your stick on the pavement? 

Hoitmes: And now, to knock on the 
door. I hope that Spaulding fellow 
answers. 

Sounp: Knock, then door opening. 

PAULDING (Slightly off mike): Won’t 
you step in, gentlemen? 

Houtmes: Thank you, but I only 
wished to ask you how one would go 
from here to the Strand. 

SPAULDING: Oh. Third right, fourth 
left, sir. 

Sounpb: Door closing. 

OLMES: Smart fellow, that. He is, in 
my judgment, the fourth smartest 
man in London, and for daring I am 
not sure that he has not a claim to 
be third. I have known something of 
him before. 

ATSON: Evidently Mr. Wilson’s as- 
sistant counts for a good deal in this 
mystery of the Red-Headed League. 
I am sure that you inquired your 
way merely that you might see him. 
OLMES: Not him. The knees of his 
trousers. 

ATSON: And what did you see? 
OLMES: What I expected to see. 
ATSON: Why did you beat the pave- 
ment before knocking on the door? 
OLMES: My dear doctor, this is a time 
for observation, not for talk. We 
are spies in an enemy’s country. We 
know something of this city square. 
Let us now explore the parts which 
lie behind it. 


Music: 
under. 

Hotmes: Let me see. I should just 
like to remember the order of the 
houses here. It is a hobby of mine 
to have an exact knowledge of 
London. There is the tobacconist’s, 
the little newspaper shop, the Co- 
burg branch of the City and Subur- 
ban Bank, the restaurant, and the 
carriage-builder’s. That carries us 
right onto the other block, on which 
stands the pawnbroker’s establish- 
ment of our friend, Jabez Wilson. 
And now, Doctor, your part of the 
work is finished — for the time, at 
least. This business of Wilson’s is 
serious. A considerable crime is in 
contemplation. I have every reason 
to believe that we shall be in time to 
stop it. But today being Saturday 
rather complicates matters. I shall 
want your help tonight, Watson. 
Will you come to Baker street at 
ten? And, I say, Doctor, there may 
be some little danger, so kindly put 
your army revolver in your pocket. 
Goodbye for now, then, Dr. Watson. 

Music: Mysterious theme, in and 
under. 

Sounp: Horse and carriage. 

Homes: I am so glad that you were 
prompt, Watson. 

Watson: I could not be anything else, 
I was so intrigued! 

Hotmes: I think that your curiosity 
will be soon satisfied. 

Watson: Will you not tell me, Holmes, 
where we are going, or whom we 
seek? 

Hotmes: I shall gladly do both. We 
are now going to the Coburg branch 
of the City and Suburban Bank. 


Mysterious theme, in and 





The man we seek is none other than 
John Clay. 

Watson: John Clay! You mean the 
thief and forger who has escaped the 
police so many times? 

Hotes: The same, and you may add 
murderer to your list. His brain is 
as cunning as his fingers, and though 
we meet signs of him at every turn, 
we have never known where to meet 
the man. 

Watson: Why, all of London has been 
on his trail for years! 

Homes: I hope that I may have the 
pleasure of introducing you to him 
tonight! 

Music: Mysterious theme, in and under. 
(Nore: The following scene should be 
played on an echo- or filter-mike if 
possible.) 

Hotmes§ (Softly): Here, 
Through here. Righto! 
Watson (Fading on; quietly): Is this 

the cellar of the bank, then? 

Howmes: It is. We must act quickly, 
for time is of the essence. I perceive 
that the ceiling is thick enough. We 
are not vulnerable from above. 

Sounp: Stamping on floor. 

Watson: Nor from below. The floor 

. why, dear me! A hollow 


Watson. 


seems. . 
sound! 
Howmes: I must really ask you to be a 
little more quiet. Sit down on one 
of those boxes while I shade the 

light. 

Watson: What is in these great pack- 
ing-cases, Holmes? 

Hotmes: The 30,000 napoleons of 
French gold from the Bank of 
France. 

Watson: What! 

Houmes: It has become known that 
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this gold was being stored, com- 
pletely packed, in the cellar where 
we now find ourselves. The directors 
of the bank began to have misgivings 
about leaving so large a quantity of 
gold about, and now it appears that 
their fears were well justified. The 
bank is to be robbed tonight, if I 
am not mistaken. 

Watson: How so! And only the two 
of us to stop the thieves? 

Houtmes: I have ordered an inspector 
and two officers to be at the one 
possible retreat — the front door. 

Watson: How, then, will the thieves 
enter? 

Howtmes: Through a hole in the floor. 

Watson: What! 

Houimes: Look you! Huddle in the 
shadows! One of the stones is mov- 
ing! They are coming. Hush! 

Sounp: Chink of stones. 

SPAULDING (Fading on; as if to another): 
It’s all clear. Have you the chisel 
and the bags? 

Hotmes (Jn a burst of energy): I have 
you, Clay! Watson! 

SpauLpING (Calling out): Jump, Archie! 
Jump! We’ll swing! 

Homes: It’s no use, John Clay. You 
have no chance at all. 

SpautpinG: The devil you say! Ugh! 
Ugh! (Sounds of struggle and ex- 
ertion) Ah! 

Hotmes: You did not reckon with 
Sherlock Holmes. Ugh! There! It 
is no use! 

SpauLpDiInG: So I see. I fancy my 
friend has escaped though. At least 
my struggle with you gave him that 
chance. You are not totally success- 
ful. 

Watson: The guarded. 


door was 





There are three men waiting for him. 


SPAULDING: Oh, indeed. You seem to 
have done the thing completely. I 


had some strange motive for secur- 
ing the station. 
Watson: How could you guess what 


must compliment you. 


otMEs: And I you. Your red-headed 
idea was very clever. 

faTsON: Ah, Clay, you'll be seeing 
your friend soon—in court, you 
scoundrel! 

SPAULDING (With dignity): I beg your 

pardon. You may not be aware that 
John Clay has royal blood in his 
veins. Have the goodness when you 
address me always to say “sir” and 
“please.” 
OLMES (Laughing): As you wish, 
John Clay. Well, would you please, 
sir, march upstairs, sir, where we can 
please to get a cab, sir, to carry your 
Highness to the police station — 
sir? 


fusic: Delightful theme, in and under. 


OLMES: You see, Watson, it was per- 
fectly obvious from the first that the 
only possible object of this rather 
fantastic business of the advertise- 
ment of the League must be to get 
our not-too-bright friend, Jabez 
Wilson, out of the way for a number 
of hours every day. It was a curious 
way of managing it, but doubtless 
there is not a better. The plot was 
suggested, I’m sure, by Wilson’s own 
hair. The four pounds a week was a 
lure — and who could not afford 
four pounds who was gambling on 
thirty thousand? They put in the 
advertisement. One accomplice 
poses as Duncan Ross, the other in- 
sures that Wilson will apply. From 
the time I heard that the assistant 
had come for half wages, I knew he 


the motive was? 

Hotmes: The man’s business is very 
small. It must be, then, the house 
itself that was of value. When I 
thought of the assistant’s fondness 
for photography and his vanishing 
constantly into the cellar, I realized 
at once that that was it. 

Watson: Yes, I remember now, Wil- 
son mentioned that. 

Homes: The description of the assist- 
ant convinced me that it was the 
notorious Clay himself. But what 
could he be doing in the cellar of a 
pawnbroker, I asked myself. Why, 
digging a tunnel, of course. That 
was the only thing that would re- 
quire his constant, steady attention 
for hours each day over a period of 
months. Then I wondered, what 
building could he be tunneling into? 
Our visit to the actual scene itself 
showed me that. Remember I ob- 
served that the bank was right 
around the corner from Wilson’s? 


Watson: Now that you mention it, I 


do indeed. 

Howmes: I surprised you, I recall, by 
tapping my stick on the pavement. 
That was to determine whether the 
cellar extended to the front of the 
buildings. Then I paid a call on 
John Clay himself —at that time 
known to us as Spaulding, the 
assistant. 


Watson: Yes. You said you wanted to 


observe his knees. What did you see? 
Hotmes: You yourself must have 
noticed how wrinkled and 
stained they were — which was a 


worn, 





natural consequence of his burrow- 
ing. All my conclusions assembled, I 
called Scotland Yard and the bank, 
and secured permission and a key for 
our admittance. 

Watson: How could you tell that they 
would make their attempt tonight? 

Hoitmes: When they closed their 
League offices, that was a sign that 
they cared no longer about Mr. 
Jabez Wilson’s presence — in other 
words, that they had completed 
their tunnel. But it was essential 
that they should use it soon, as it 
might be discovered. Saturday 
would suit them best, as it would 
give them two days for their escape. 
For all these reasons I expected them 
to come tonight. 

Watson: Ah, you reasoned it out 
beautifully. It is so long a chain, 
and yet every link rings true. It was 
indeed remarkable, Sherlock Holmes. 
Remarkable. 

Hotes: On the contrary, it was ele- 
mentary, my dear Watson.  Ele- 
mentary! 

Music: Full to finish, 


THE END 


— 


Spotlight on Books 


For THE TEACHER AND DIRECTOR 


TueatreE U. S. A. By Bernard Hewitt. 
McGraw-Hill. $9.95. 
Here is a panoramic view of the professional 

theatre in the United States from its begin- 
nings in 1668 through 1957. The story of the 
American theatre is told principally through 
contemporary, “eye-witness”? accounts, am- 
plified and interpreted by the author. In the 
explanatory narrative, Professor Hewitt notes 
the changes and development of important 
aspects of the theatre— drama, acting, 
scenery, lighting, costuming, organization, 
operation, and audiences. 


Metuop — or Mapness? By Robert Lewis. 

Samuel French, Inc. $3.00. 

Robert Lewis, a successful director in the 
legitimate theatre, television, and motion 
ictures, explores here the famous Stanis- 
avski Method. It is a realistic appraisal of 
the fact and fantasies, use and misuse of one 
of the most influential theories of acting in 
the history of the theatre. Mr. Lewis goes 
beyond the simple discussion of “The 
Method” and shows its application to all 
types of theatrical productions. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE GREEK THEATRE. By 
Peter D. Arnott, St. Martin’s Press. $5.00. 
The aim of this book is to help readers and 

students of classical Greek drama _ under- 

stand the background against which such 
lays were written and originally presented. 
t includes four classical plays in translation, 
presented to the reader as they would have 
appeared to a spectator at the first per- 
formance. 


BacksTaGE FroM A To Z. By Warren C 
Lounsbury. University of Washington Press 
(Paper) $3.00. 

A fully annotated and illustrated glossary 
of technical stage terms. 


YESTERDAY'S CHILDREN. Edited by Johi 
Morton Blum. Houghton Mifflin. $3.50. 
Our Young Folks magazine was publishec 

for teen-agers in the post Civil War perioc 

(1865-1873), and reflected the tremendou 

changes which were taking place on th 

American scene: the Reconstruction period 

the movement West; the age of mechaniza 

tion; new discoveries in the natural sciences 

This is an anthology compiled from tha 

magazine, including selections by such famou 

authors as Charles Dickens, Edward Lea 

Harriet Beecher Stowe, Henry Wadswort 

Longfellow, John Greenleaf Whittier, Louis 

May Alzott, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Jame 

Russell Lowell, and many others. 
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*%& PLAYS FOR SPECIAL DAYS *® 


eo 
* in October * 
* In addition to the plays for holidays and special occasions in this issue, * 
* 


subscribers may also obtain plays from previous issues 


i 


Fire Prevention Week 


Tae Poikxa Dor Pup 


October 12th — Columbus Day 


Junior and Senior High Middle Grades 


West To THe Inpies More Tran Covuracs 

Tue Guost rrom Gen Bevonp Mutiny 

Day or Destiny Most Memornasie VOYAGE 

FeTrers aND DREAMS Tue Weaver's Son 

i SuHace Sart AGAIN Bevonp THULE 

Brave ApMIRAL Great BeGinninG 

For Tue GLORY OF Spain 

Lower Grades 

A Compass POR CHRISTOPHER Radio Play 


Son or Cotumpus Cnerk Masesties COMMAND 


October 24th — United Nations Day 
Junior and Senior High Middle Grades 


CAaVALCADE oF HumaAN Riauts ALICE IN PUZZLELANI 
PuRNING THE TABLES INVASION FROM THE STRATOSPHERE 
A Pray Wrrnout a Name 


Puree AND THE DRAGON 


October 28th — Anniversary of the Statue of Liberty 
Radio Play 


Tue Starve Speaks 


October 30th — Halloween 
Junior and Senior High Middle Grades 


ENCHANTED, I'm Sure Suapes oF Ransom 

Haunts ror Hine Tue Guost Watxs Tonient 
No TReaT FOR GILBERT lus Rosy-Curexep Guost 
A pRaA-KADABRA-KAapoo Tue WonpDERFUL WitcHwakRk STORE 
Spooks in Books Test For a Wircu 
Puat’s THE Spirit Wircnes’ Devient 

Be My Guost Tue Greeny Goan 
Spooky SPectacies Tue Revvucrant Guost 
HaLtLoweren Luck A Cat ror HALLOWEEN 
HomeTown HaLLOWEEN GuoeTs on Guarp 

Tue Sort-Heartrep Guost ue New Broom 
Bewircuep AND BEWILDERED Broom Market Day 

Tue Broomstick Beauty 


Lower Grades 


Tue Broken Broomartick CHorer HALLOWEEN Spirit 
Tue Courtroom or TERROR Some Tricks Ane Treats 
SCHOOL FOR SCARING SOMETHING New FoR HALLOWEEN 
HALLOWEEN Maa Due Lirrte Witcu Wo Trizp 
HaLLowreEeN Brew Jack-O-LANTERN 
Tue Scarecrow Parry Tur Wires Docror 
Wo Scarep Wnom Tue HALLOWEEN Wisnes 
HALLOWEEN SCARECR 

rTLe 


Radio Play 


Pus Hauntep Hicn Scnoor 





Anv of these plays irom past issues of our magazine, as well as those in the current 
issue, may be produ ed rovalty-free by subscribers Single copies of individual plays 
may be purchased by current subscribers lv for 25¢c each (50c¢ to nonsubscribers 

When ordering scripts, please give name under which subscription is listed. Other- 
wise regular price of 50c per copy will be cl 
gest that payment accompany playbook orders, especially for small quantities 
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Book Collections of 
Royaliy-Gree Plays for Young People 


STANDARD CLOTHBOUND EDITIONS 


Junior and Senior High Viddle and Lower Grades 
. . = 00 PLays FOR CHILDREN ** 
Four-Srar Rapio Piays ror TEeN-Acers* | ! B a o. ' $5.95 
Burack (1959 publication) $4.00 . si 
T'urrty PLays ror Classroom REeADING* 
MELODRAMAS AND Farces FOR YOUNG Durrell and Crossley Text edition) $3.00 
ACTORS** (Trade edition) $3.75 
Dias $4.50 | HeattH AND Sarety PLays AND 
' : PROGRAMS ** 
PLays FoR GREAT OcCASIONS*® | Fisher 
DuBois $4.00 


$4.00 

Ho.tipay ProGrRamMs For Boys’ AND 
GIRLs** 

$4.00 Fisher $4.00 


ww 


Rapio Piays ror YOuNG PEor.e** 
Hackett 
Juntorn PLAys FoR ALL OccaAsIONS 
Mopern CoMEDIES FOR YOUNG PLAYERS ** Hark and McQueen $5.00 
Hark and McQueen $4.50 ; 5 , 
CHILDREN’s Puiays From Favorite 
STORIES* 


TBEN-AGE PLays FoR ALL Occasions** sani 
Kamerman 159 publication) $5.95 


Hark and McQueen $5.00 


ma LitrLe Piays ror LitrLe PLayers** 
P'wenty-live PLtays ror Houiimpays** Kamerman $4.00 
Hark and McQueen $5 
oLD Mepau Puays For Houimpays** 
: Miller 5.00 
Biue-RiBpBON PLAYS FOR GRADUATION* $5. 
Kamerman $3.75 PLAys FoR LIVING AND LEARNING* 
| = Miller $4.00 
Hontmay Piays ror Tren-Acers** Ho 
Miller 1 - 


*w 


LIDAY PLays FoR LITTLE PLAYERS 
Newman $4.00 


On Stace ror Teen-AGers** | LounpD-THE-YEAR PLAYS FOR CHILDREN*® 
Miller | Very $3.75 


’RIZB IP s ror TEeEEN-AGE w na 

Pass | LAYS FOR TEEN-AGERS {ll Grades 

RISTMAS PLays FoR YounG ActTors** 

CoMEDIES AND Farces For TEEN-AGERS* Burack $4.00 

M ay 159 atior $4 | . > * 

R-STAR PLAys FOR Boys** 

Burack $3.75 

Mystery PLays FoR YOUNG PEOPLE* " 
Murray $4.50 \TRIOTIC PLAYS AND PROGRAMS** 

bisher and Rabe $4.50 


Rapio PLAYS FROM SHAKESPEARE ** | Unrrep NaTIons PLays AND PRoGRAMS** 
Olfson $4.00 sher and Rabe $4.00 


; : 2 SPEcIAL PLays FoR SpeEciAL Days** 
Rapio Pays or Famous Srories** Hark and McQueen $4 
Olfson ' 
SHortT Piays ror Aui-Boy Casts** 


. ward $3.5 
One-Act P FOR ALL-GirR! : 
Paradis 3. BLuE-RiBBON PLays FoR GIRLS” 
a rman $4.5 
CaREER PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE**® \ Treasury OF Curistmas Piays** 
Richmond $4.00 Teamerman $5 


5 


*Listed in the Booklis 


WWilson Standard Cata ards Availal 


\. PLAYS, INC.. Publishers, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass.4 











